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Chapter One 
Didy-doo’s bringing-up 


HO was “Didy-doo” and 
W how did she acquire her 

peculiar nickname? Well, 
her name was Diana Dudley,— 
she was named for her mother, 
—and probably it was her child- 
hood playmates that shortened 
and distorted the pretty name 
into the less attractive but more 
distinctive one; at any rate she 
got the nickname while she was 
still a child. 

Her father, Orris R. Dudley, 
lived about four miles west of 
our old farm in Maine. Every- 
one liked him, but unfortunately 
he was the sort of man who is 
constantly embarking on ambi- 
tious schemes, who, though work- 
ing hard night and day, has his 
farm and everything on it mortgaged 
down to the last dollar, and who 
never really makes a success of any- 
thing. Some men appear to be born 
like that. 

Incidentally, Dudley’s full name 
was Orris Root Dudley. When his 
mother was still a young woman she 
was cured of what she believed to be 
cancer by eating great quantities of 
orris root; apparently she wanted fu- 
ture generations to know what orris 
root had done for her; hence the name 
she gave to her boy. I know less of 
Dudley’s wife, Diana’s mother. For 
years the woman had worked with 
him untiringly in a vain effort to get 
ahead in life; but she seems at last 
to have wearied of the struggle with 
their eternal farm mortgage, and when 
little “Didy-doo” was almost eleven 
years old Mrs. Dudley left her to keep 
house at home and went to work in 
a hotel at Portland. People said that 
she had started out to pay off the 
mortgage herself, but a few weeks aft- 
er she reached Portland she became 
ill of typhoid fever and died. 

It was. during the following winter 
that people thereabouts began first to 
see and to hear of Diana. Dudley had 
undertaken to cut what pine timber 
grew on his farm and to draw it to 
a sawmill five miles away. He had a 
span of poor old horses, and after 
snow fell we used to see the little girl 
driving them alone, hauling loads of 
pine logs to the sawmill; in the coldest 
of weather when even hardy teamsters 
suffered she seldom missed a day. 
With the men at the mill she was 
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quite the little heroine of the 
winter. Usually they or other 
teamsters helped her to unchain 
and unload the logs. Then back 
home she would drive for an- 
other load, for generally she drew 
two loads a day. Dudley himself 
remained at home, cutting the 
timber, loading the logs on the 
sled and working with might and main. I 
well remember how Diana looked, perched 
on those high loads, dressed in nothing warm- 
er than an old red sweater over a calico 
gown, a little green, peaked knitted cap and 
thin knitted mittens. When anyone asked her 
if she weren’t cold she only laughed and 
shook her head. Really it was something of 
a sight to see her come down the long hill 
above the mill with those loads of logs; she 
would chirrup like a bird to put the old 
horses on the run and to keep them out of 
the way of the sled. Everyone said that it 
was a shame to send a girl of her age off 
with such loads. But it was the old story: 
her father was in straits and was trying hard 
to save his mortgaged farm. 

At the Dudley place affairs went on much 
in the same fashion for three years. What 
housework was done Diana did along with 
her work with her father out of doors. 





People passing usually saw her 
in the field helping him with all 
kinds of tasks—riding a horse to 
harrow for grain or raking hay 
and loading it on the cart per- 
haps. Apparently she had no time 
for education; but in that matter 
the school committee of the 
town at last interfered and 
ordered Dudley to send his daughter to the 
district school. People said, however, that 
the poor girl was never able to reach the 
schoolhouse before eleven o'clock in the 
morning and two or three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon; for she had all her housework 
to do—cooking, making butter, getting the 
meals. Nevertheless, she learned readily, be- 
came a fluent reader, a correct speller and 
in arithmetic and geography kept pace with 
the best of the others. The teachers came 
to regard her tardiness as something that 
could not be helped. Several of them declared 
that she was a fine student—or would have 
been if she had had a fair chance. 

The marketing of Dudley’s pine lumber 
sufficed to pay the mortgage, but the follow- 
ing spring Dudley was beguiled into an enter- 
prise that threw him into debt again. In a 
back pasture of his farm he had found a vein 
of white feldspar, and a mineralogist who 








happened to be in the vicinity 
told him that it was fit for mak- 
ing porcelain ware. Ambition to 
realize a fortune from it took 
possession of him, and, without 
properly counting the cost of 
mining the substance and trans- 
porting it to a distant state where 
there were factories for manufac- 
turing the tableware, he hired 
men to blast the rock and bought 
teams for hauling it to the near- 
est railway station. The price that 
he received for the feldspar was 
not sufficient to pay expenses. An 
accident led to the death of 
two valuable horses. After three 
months of hard work the too 
sanguine man found himself six 
hundred dollars in debt and was 
forced to mortgage the farm 
again to meet his liabilities. Nat- 
urally enough too he had neg- 
lected his farm work, and so fall 
found them in worse plight than ever 
before. But they got through the win- 
ter somehow. Diana kept and tended 
a flock of poultry at the barn; and 
the following spring she sold enough 
eggs to pay the interest on the new 
mortgage. The pitiful little success 
made the girl so hopeful that she be- 
gan to plan how to conquer the debt! 
Some one had told her that she 
could realize large profits from raising 
and marketing Belgian hares. I think 
she must have inherited something of 
her father’s sanguine disposition, for 
in June she walked ten miles to an 
adjoining town and brought home in 
a basket a pair of the much vaunted 
hares, which she had bought for two 
dollars from a breeder. It must have 
been a hard trip, for Belgian hares 
weigh at least seven or eight pounds 
apiece. By November her hares had 
increased to a flock of eleven. But 
one night early in the month calamity 
in the form of a mink from the brook 
overtook the venture. The destructive 
little marauder gained access to the 
flock by digging beneath the bottom 
board of the fence that inclosed the 
yard where the hares were confined. 
Poor Diana found them all dead the 
following morning; the mink had 
eaten only the brain of each. A little 
while later a mink, the same one per- 
haps, made a raid on her poultry in 
the barn and killed four of her most 
promising pullets. A day or two later 
she succeeded in catching the intruder 
in a trap and took his skin in part 
payment for his ravages. 
The Dudleys’ worst winter followed, 
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for now—it was’ 1915—the price of grain for 
feeding poultry had so risen on account of 
the war that there was no profit in selling 
eggs. A new project, however, had entered 
Mr. Dudley’s mind. He felt sure of getting 
an appointment as mail carrier on one of 
. the rural-free-delivery routes of the town. 
For the work he would need to keep horses, 
and so, without waiting to be certain of his 
appointment, he rushed off and bought the 
animals and thus increased the mortgage on 
his farm by three hundred dollars. And then 
he failed to get the position! 

Diana had sought to dissuade her father 
from buying the horses. Loyal daughter 
though she was, she had already begun to 
recognize his weakness of judgment. More- 
over, she had grown hopeless that she her- 
self could do anything at the farm to lift 
the seemingly inevitable mortgage. In April, 
therefore, when she chanced to see an ad- 
vertisement calling for table girls at the Mt. 
Madison Hotel at Gorham, New Hampshire, 
she determined, like her mother before her, to 
go forth into the world and redeem the 
homestead by her own independent efforts. 

The wages that she received at the hotel 
were only five dollars a week, but she de- 
cided to win as many tips as possible; it is 
to be remembered not only that she had little 
or no money but that her home was heavily 
mortgaged. She at once displayed a knack 
of waiting on hotel guests successfully. She 
was neither forward nor talkative; she at- 
tended carefully to orders and served those 
at her table promptly; and she always saw 
that their food was cooked to suit them. 
Everything on her table was tidy, clean and 
well set; her silver shone, and her napkins 
were crisp; and every day before meals she 
went out to get flowers for the bowl in the 
centre. In short she worked like a little 
beaver to please people and to win their ap- 
probation. And she did please them, and they 
responded with coin. Rarely did she miss the 
usual small tip, and often when guests were 
at the hotel for several meals she received 
a sum that was really substantial. 

I chanced to be at the hotel for dinner one 
day a few weeks after she went there. I had 
not seen her for a year and a half. She 
had changed considerably in that time. She had 
grown to be rather above middle height, and 
I noticed too that she had fine, clear hazel 
eyes. In fact she had become a pretty girl. 
Moreover, she looked capable, strong and 
well; the hard life that she had led at home 
appeared by no means to have injured her. 
But I did not recognize her in that strange 
place till she said rather diffidently, “How 
do you do, sir? I guess you didn’t expect to 
see me here?” 

Indeed I had not, and I felt a sudden mis- 
giving that one so young and attractive 


should be at a hotel in daily contact with 
all manner of people. I asked how she liked 
the work. 

“Oh, it is easy!” she replied. “I can earn 
a great deal more here than at home. Father 
didn’t get his appointment as mail carrier, 
you know; so I told him he must try to 
board himself this summer and let me see 
if I couldn’t work and pay what we owe.” 

She appeared to feel full responsibility for 
the family debts; and I could only smile 
grimly as I thought of Dudley’s many in- 
judicious: projects. Later as I was leaving the 
hotel I stopped at the desk and, after telling 
the proprietor something of the girl’s home 
life, asked him how the guests liked her. 

“We all like her very much,” he replied. 
“She is the smartest, best girl we ever had!” 
He seemed enthusiastic over her. “When she 
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first came,” he continued, “I thought she was 
probably too young and too good-looking for 
the place, but there was no need to worry. 
She’s all right.” 

During the two seasons that Diana was at 
the Gorham hotel she paid off the mortgage 
on the homestead,—the task that her hap- 
less mother had undertaken and failed to ac- 
complish,—and for the second time in his life 
Orris Dudley owned his farm. Yet what did 
the thriftless fellow do the next spring but 
buy an expensive team and mortgage the 
farm again! Moreover, he felt so prosperous 
that he married a second time—a circum- 
stance that resulted virtually in turning the 
faithful daughter adrift in the world. For the 
man had displayed as poor judgment in 
choosing a wife as he had done in managing 
his affairs. The second Mrs. Dudley turned 
out to be bad-tempered and untidy. 

Diana, however, could take care of herself. 
Her reputation as table girl had gone far, 
and she immediately obtained a better place 
of the same kind at the Place Viger in Mon- 
treal, where her service brought her an even 
more generous reward, for many wealthy 
people stayed there. 

But still better fortune awaited her. The 
next season her services were sought for the 
Chateau Frontenac at Quebec, the great hos- 
telry on the Dufferin Terrace, which over- 
looks the St. Lawrence River. There her 
talents found full scope; she worked as zeal- 
ously as ever and reaped a golden harvest. 
While she was there, however, a great change 
came into her life. Among the guests who 
were spending their vacation at the chateau 
was a factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
a man more than sixty years of age, whose 
name was McKay. He chanced to sit at one 
of the two tables over which Diana presided. 
The old gentleman kept to himself for a time 
and seemed in a depressed, not to say mel- 
ancholy, mood. As the days passed, however, 
he came to talk a little with the blithe and 
kindly girl who served his meals. Since he 
looked lonely and frequently came in after 
the others had left the table, Diana was glad 
to be able to cheer him up a little. 

After a long reign of more than two cen- 
turies over the Indians and the fur trappers 
of British America the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was in part transferring its authority 
to the Dominion government. In consequence 
it was discharging some of the factors and 
was relinquishing certain of its trading posts, 
among them one near the great Lake Mistas- 
sini in Labrador east of James Bay, where 
McKay had been the factor. Losing his job 
no doubt had depressed him. 

“JT hope you will excuse me for coming in 
so late to my meals,” he said one day. “The 
fact is I have lived up in the wilderness 
among the Indians so long that I have lost 
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touch with the outside world and hardly 
know how to associate with folks. I often 
wish I were back at the post,” he added. 
“But my nephew from Vancouver is coming 
on here to visit me in a few days; he will 
probably sit with me at this table. He is a 


fine young fellow, they say, and I hope you 


will like him.” 

The information was pleasantly confiden- 
tial of course, but naturally Diana felt that 
it made little difference whether she liked 
the old gentleman’s nephew or not; he would 
merely be one more person at her tables. 
She had seen enough of guests at hotels, 
especially wealthy people, to know that, kind 
and liberal as they might be, they did not 
generally make friends with the waitresses. 
Though Diana had her own pride and her 
own opinions concerning those whom she 
served, she was quite willing that they should 
consider themselves as important as they 
pleased. Their attitude was of no conse- 
quence; she was working for an object, and 
that object, since she had lost her girlhood 


home at her father’s farm, was to earn a 
competence and have a nice home of her 
own, remote from stepmothers, where she 
should be independent of everyone. Though 
she was now eighteen years old, she had 
never had anything like a love affair. Domes- 
tic cares and harassing mortgages had given 
her no time for that sort of thing. 

But now something new came into her 
life. Before young Philip McKay, the old 
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factor’s nephew, had been at Quebec a week 
he was paying her unmistakable attentions, 
and in less than a fortnight he had asked her 
to marry him—and Diana had promised to 
do it! The two seem to have fallen in love 
with each other at first sight. This narrative, 
however, is concerned less with their court- 
ship than with the remarkable project that 
they entered upon a month later. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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BLACK cat deliberately picked its way 
A across the streaming road, turned on 
the opposite side and after a cold, 
green-eyed stare at Hobby slunk into the 
bushes. Of course no fellow is superstitious in 
these enlightened days, but to have a coal- 
black cat cross your path at sundown when 
you didn’t know there was a cat of that color 
in the whole neighborhood—well, you can’t 
help remembering that the incident is associ- 
ated with a disagreeable if antiquated adage. 
Hobby swung the horses into the lane and 
headed them for the farmhouse behind its 
clump of maples that stood in the red and 
gold livery of fall. It was a modest structure 
compared with the great barn with its twin 
silos. The barn was built mainly of gray native 
stone. What woodwork there was about it 
was dull red. On either side of the hayloft 
door was a huge circular geometrical design 
in white and yellow, painted there by the 
former owner, a Pennsylvania Dutchman, for 
the purpose—so Hobby had heard—of ward- 
ing off the evil eye. Looking up at the circles 
with new interest, he humorously reflected 
that, if they really were “good medicine,” 
they would counteract any possible threat im- 
plied by the black cat. 

The rain was still descending determinedly 
when Hobby sat down to supper. Since he 
was not ordinary hired help, but a young 
fellow who was serving an apprenticeship 
with the expectation of owning his own dairy 
some day, his place at table was next to the 
young son of the farmer. It was a typically 
bounteous Pennsylvania meal; there were 
scrapple, mush, sauerkraut, fried potatoes, 
“shoo-fly” cake and coffee. After Hobby had 
eaten impartially of everything he retired 
to his room, which he shared with Pete 
Schmearer, a hired hand. He read the items 
in the dairy department of his agricultural 
weekly and then went to bed. 

Some time later an expert dig in the ribs 
roused him. The lamp was lighted, and Pete 
Schmearer, half-dressed and with his hair all 
spikes and cowlicks, was standing over him. 
“Come on, get up, you,” said Pete. “Charley’s 
sick, and we’ve got to go for the doctor now.” 
Charley was the youngest son of Mr. Lupfer, 
the farmer. 

“What’s the matter with telephoning?” 
asked Hobby drowsily. 

“Sure, they tried. There’s poles somewheres 
that were broke, it is likely. You hear it 
blowing now outside, that wind? And Char- 
ley nothing but a stomach ache has. It is so 
all the time with that kid, and why not when 
he eats like pigs?” 

Grumbling all the while, Pete led the way 
to the garage, where he began to crank the 
rickety old car. At the third or fourth vigor- 
ous attempt there came a whir, and Pete 
cried out sharply and staggered back, nursing 
his forearm. “She’s kicked it, my arm!” he 
said and groaned. “Dog-gone if I don’t need 
him myself too, the doc.” 

Fortunately, no bones seemed to be broken, 
but the arm was so severely bruised and so 
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painful that it was out of the question for 
Pete to take the trip. Hobby retarded the 
spark, which Pete in his hurry had failed to 
do, started the car and swished out into the 
yard. Mr. Lupfer bellowed after him. from 
the back door to make haste. That was just 
like Lupfer! There couldn’t have been a 
much worse night for a fast run. The road, 
a succession of steep rises, plunging falls and 
sharp curves through a chain of lofty abrupt 
hills, was slimy with rain and fallen leaves. 
Hobby rather regretted that he and Pete 
were the only men on the farm who were 
qualified drivers. 

Everything went well enough until he 
reached the third ascent. In the middle of 
it the engine began to cough and spit, and 
finally it stopped. With the aid of his flash 
light Hobby measured the supply of gasoline. 
There was less than two gallons in the tank. 
Pete, who had had the car out that morning 
doing errands, had forgotten to have the tank 
refilled. 

By skillful backing Hobby managed to turn 
the car round. In that position the gasoline 
flowed into the carburetor, and he backed 
slowly, grindingly, up the hill, enraged at the 
loss of every precious minute. When at last he 
reached the summit he faced about. It was 
mostly all downgrade now to Edelman’s, 
where he could have the tank filled. There 
was enough gasoline to enable him to reach 
the place. 

Edelman was irritated when Hobby’s 
pounding on the door finally got him out of 
bed. “Nice night to wake a fellow for a few 
gallons o’ gas!” he growled as he came out 
into the driving rain. “Don’t make any profit 
on it anyway.” He was further incensed 
when on starting up again Hobby asked him 
to charge it to Mr. Lupfer’s account. 

Considerable lost time had to be made up, 
risk or no risk. The wind was against him, 
thick with sheets of rain that beat upon the 
car and rebounded from the surface of the 
road in a mist of spray that limited the range 
of the headlight rays. Hobby was a good 
driver, and he knew the road “like a book.” 
Even in the dark he was aware of the prox- 
imity of every bad curve before he was close 
upon it. But at the speed he maintained the 
element of danger was constant. The tarred 
surface over which he raced was as slippery 
as the blubbery back of a whale. He had that 
uneasy sense of instability which is felt by 
the inexperienced skater, who can preserve 
his equilibrium only so long as he keeps up 
an even pace and makes no sudden change of 
direction. 

There was one particularly bad stretch 
where the road wriggled along the comb of 
the range—a mile or more of sharp curves 
with nothing at one side but a light guard 
rail and a sheer precipice. Hobby breathed 
easier when he had passed the stretch and 
had begun the long descent on the other side, 
down which he slithered “in neutral” with 
his foot hard on the brake. 

Four miles on the other side of the comb 
he drew up at Dr. Hammer’s gate. The over- 
worked country physician had hoped for a 
rare night’s rest, but with sympathetic speed 
he exchanged his warm bed for the damp 
rear seat of Hobby’s car. 

“What in the land’s name is this?” he said 
as his feet stumbled over a bulky parcel. 


-“Rope, eh! This isn’t a lynching party in dis- 


guise, is it?” 

“Pete was sent out to buy it this morning,” 
explained Hobby. “We overlooked it, start- 
ing off in such a hurry. Mind if I hit it up, 
doctor ?” 

“Not if you know the turns.” Dr. Hammer 
settled himself to resume his interrupted sleep. 
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A feeling of confidence animated Hobby 
now that he had been over the ground with- 
out mishap. Notch by- notch he drew down 
the throttle; the engine responded beauti- 
fully. The car, however, did sway a little 
more than Hobby liked. Its tires seemed to 
have rather a light grip on the wet road. It 
swept on like a low-flying bug, thrusting into 
the darkness a pair of golden antenne that 
now quivered against a wall of wind-whipped 
branches where the road curved, now shot 
forward over the straight black smear of it. 
The crown of the road was a little too high, 
but he had it all to himself and could hold to 
the centre without risk. 

He reached the comb of the range again. 
The headlights illuminated a big sign warning 
motorists of dangers ahead. For a mile or 
more the road was like the gutter of a sky- 
scraper; a mass of sandstone rose on the 
inner side; on the outer side there was noth- 
ing but thin air through which you might 
toss a pebble into the valley far below. And 
along that stretch were some of the worst 
turns in the whole county. 

At reduced speed the car, canted slightly 
inward in obedience to the slope of the road, 
bored steadily through the rain. The nu- 
merous curves were so sharp that the lamps 
swept only a small part-of the road directly 
in front. The light would have been sufficient 
if the condition of the road had not altered 
in one spot since Hobby had passed over it. 
The long storm had loosened some débris 
clinging to the inner wall, and a small land- 
slide had thrust a tongue of sand and fine 
gravel directly across the road in the middle 
of the most dangerous curve. 

The wheels struck the sand almost before 
Hobby perceived it. There was a wide, sick- 
eningly swift skid, a rending report as the 
flimsy guard rail broke, and then the car 
went over the edge. Hobby, shut up in the 
ponderous trap of steel and leather, seemed 
to live a year in that first dreadful instant 
when he felt himself hurtling through space 
toward annihilation on the rocks below. He 
saw himself strewn there, broken, crushed, an 
unrecognizable pulp, and with a lightning 
leap of his mind he pictured Charley lying 
in his bed at the farmhouse, sweating with 
agony, waiting, waiting, for the doctor who 
would never have another patient. Would 
Charley die too? Three of them! A little sand 
on the road—and three dead. 

Something seemed to rise and hit the car 
as if with the soft yet ponderous blow of a 
huge boxing glove. Hobby shot up against the 
roof as the floor flew into splinters. Cracking, 
twisting things impaled the car as on a pha- 
lanx of lances. What happened in the next 
few minutes Hobby never knew. 

His return to consciousness proved to his 
own satisfaction that he had not been killed. 
He felt sick and dazed; there was a rising 
lump on the side of his head, and blood trick- 
led down his wrist from a wound on his arm. 
He had more than one bruise on his body, 
but by some miracle he appeared to have 
escaped serious injury. So too had the doctor, 
who presently began to wriggle out of the 
bellying rear curtain in which he had been 
doubled up as if in a sailor’s hammock. 

“Where are we?” asked the doctor in an 
awed whisper. 

In spite of his aches the remark struck 
Hobby as funny. “In a tree top like a rock- 
a-by baby, I guess.” He laughed somewhat 
hysterically as he pulled his flash light from 
his pocket. 

A strange and unprecedented thing had 
happened. Here and there on the face of 
the cliff wherever a narrow shelf offered a 
precarious foothold a few trees had succeeded 
in taking root. The car had landed on the 
bunched heads of a lonely pair not far from 
the top of the cliff and hung impaled on the 
splintered branches. The ray of the flash light 
showed the wall above them to be sheer and 
unscalable; furthermore, the two trees on 
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which they were caught were slanting peril- 
ously outward, and the earth about their 
roots had been upheaved by the strain. The 
shelf was small; the soil on it was a mere 
crust, already undermined by the strong rush 
of the water that had been running down 
the cliff for the past three days. When the 


But Hobby had disappeared through the 
torn curtains. “Four flashes,” he replied as he 
began to slide down the rope. To sit round 
and wait for developments was not in his 
nature. Besides, he had been told to fetch the 
doctor, and fetch him he would! 

The cliff was not all so sheer as its upper 





Dr. Hammer, oscillating like a huge spider on the end of its thread, arrived 


sagging trees ripped loose, as it seemed they 
inevitably must, they would carry the earth 
on the ledge with them. 

Hobby could feel a slight sinking move- 
ment under him. The flash-light ray, projected 
downward through the shattered flooring, re- 
vealed an abyss the bottom of which it failed 
to plumb. He reached for the tangle of new 
rope. 

“These trees,” remarked the doctor, “are 
giving way. We must get out of here quick. 
But how?” 

“You get into a loop of this, and I'll lower 
you,” said Hobby. 

“Where to? That won’t reach more than 
two thirds the way down. And I couldn’t 
climb back up it. I see myself trying—at my 
age and with my figure.” 

“Then I’ll go and prospect. I'll fetch you 
somehow.” 

The doctor was opposed to that plan also. 
He didn’t know what to do, but to him it 
seemed little short of suicidal for anyone to 
suspend himself in the void below at the end 
of a hundred and fifty feet of thin rope. It 
would be jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. 

Meanwhile Hobby had let the rope drop 
and had secured the end to one of the 
branches. “I'll signal if it’s all right,” he said. 
“Three flashes with the flash light.” 

“And if it isn’t all right? Hold on there!” 











part, and Hobby hoped to meet somewhere 
in that one hundred and fifty feet a shelf or 
jut of rock on which he could land. Once he 
had a foothold, he believed he could descend 
the remaining distance in safety. With his 
legs and one arm wrapped round the rope 
and with the flash light in his free hand 
he slid steadily downward; the ray played 
strangely on the cliff. 

As nearly as he could determine, he was 
two thirds of the way down when the flash 
light illuminated a clump of trees growing 
like ferns in a crevice. They were wild cherry 
trees, which, though small, are tough. Hobby 
paused. He might go farther and fare worse. 
He stretched out his hand and managed to 
clutch a twig. Pulling gently, he imparted to 
himself a pendulumlike motion. At the end 
of his inward swing he gripped a sturdy 
branch. Still retaining the rope, he wriggled 
down the tree to the little ledge. Then with 
his jackknife he cut off the fifty feet or so of 
dangling rope. Having done that, he sent 
three long flashes upward toward the car. 

He was fuming with impatience before he 
made out a slowly moving blot in the dark- 
ness above. He called out, “Easy there, doc,” 
rather unnecessarily, for the doctor was cau- 
tiously descending an inch at a time. 

When Dr. Hammer, oscillating like a huge 
spider on the end of its thread, arrived on a 
level with him Hobby began to pull the rope 
toward him. A moment later he had suc- 
ceeded in landing the doctor in a disheveled 
heap on the ledge. 

“Nice easy place you’ve picked—for a cliff 
swallow,” said Doctor Hammer, panting. 
“Now what do you propose to do with me?” 

“Fetch you to Lupfer’s, doctor. That’s 
what I set out to do, and I aim to do it.” 
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“Dead or alive, eh? It doesn’t seem to mat- 
ter to you which. All right. Don’t mind me, 
don’t mind me.” The doctor groaned. 

His groan was drowned by the hollow 
whistling rush past them of something huge, 
black and formless that sent a blast of air 
through the cherry trees. There was a brief 
interval of silence; then came a solid, jarring 
crash followed by the clip, clip of rolling 
stones. 

“Well, she’s junk now,” observed Hobby in 
a matter-of-fact tone. “Time to be moving, 
doctor. We’re mighty late as it is.” 

“Haven’t you any nerves, young fellow?” 
the doctor asked with a shudder. “But [ 
forget. You’ve got to ‘fetch me’; that’s all 
you’re interested in.” 

Hobby ignored the remark. “Looks kind 
of steepish below,” he said. “Supposing you 
hitch yourself to this rope. I'll steady you 
from here till you find a place to stand on.” 

Doctor Hammer groaned again and yielded. 
With his medical kit bag slung across his 
shoulders he slid down the uneven rock, 
barking his elderly shins painfully. He reached 
an outthrust of sandstone on which, by flat- 
tening himself against the wall, he was able 
to stand, and there the agile Hobby joined 
him. The remaining distance could be trav- 
eled without the aid of the rope. At the bot- 
tom they found all that was left of the old 
car. 

“And now where do we strike the road 
again ?” asked Dr. Hammer, sighing. 

“Road! We haven’t time to follow that. 
We'd be till morning getting to Lupfer’s. 
We'll take the old ore bridge across the river 
and cut straight across lots. That'll make it 
only a couple of miles instead of eight.” 

“That rotten old bridge!” The doctor 
seemed inclined to balk. “Half the ties are 
missing, and it’s as narrow as a knife.” 

“We've got a flash light,” said Hobby. 

Their feet and legs were already so wet 
that the sogginess of the meadows scarcely 
mattered. They splashed along through pud- 
dles and drenched bog grass to the bridge, 
disused for years, across which the little ore 
trucks used to ply to and from the old iron 
mine. Hobby turned on his flash light and 
pulled the doctor up on the trestlework. 
“Here,” he said, “take hold of hands, and 
we'll walk it side by side.” 

Stepping wide where the ties had fallen 
out, they worked along out above the flooded 
meadows to where the river ran wide. There 
they came to a sudden dismayed halt. The 
bridge ended in front of their noses. The 
stream, swollen with the rain, had cut out 
the middle of the crazy old structure and had 
swept it off. 

“Well,” remarked Doctor Hammer some- 
what maliciously, “how about that time we 
were going to save? We have to go back to 
the road after all.” 

“T don’t see that. We'll just wade the river,” 
said Hobby mildly. “It’s my job to fetch 


ou. 

The doctor snorted. “You can count me 
out,” he said with feeling. “It’s too deep, and 
I’m a poor swimmer. No, sir. I’m going back 
to the road.” 

But in the end he yielded with a groan to 
Hobby’s quiet, irresistible persistence. There 
was no reasoning with such a stone wall of 
a fellow, the doctor vowed as he slipped and 
clambered down the slimy piles into the 
rushing water. 

Hobby had overlooked the fact that the 
rains had appreciably increased the depth of 
the river. More than once he had to swim for 
it, with the doctor clinging to his shoulder 
and feebly kicking. Finally with his big mus- 
cular hand hooked in his companion’s collar 
Hobby drew him out upon the farther bank 
as limp as a drowned muskrat. He hoisted 
him to his feet and started him walking 
briskly. 

They crossed a rising field and came to a 
wall topped with some strands of barbed 
wire, which Hobby spread apart with one 
foot and a hand; with the other hand he 
thrust the doctor through the gap. As soon 
as they were both on the opposite side he 
snapped off his flash light. 

The doctor stumbled over the tussock- 
dotted pasture for some minutes in silence 
but with irritation. “Look here,” he ex- 
claimed at last, “why don’t you turn on that 
light? Do you want me to break my leg?” 

“No, doc, of course I don’t, but nobody 
ever crosses this field. It would take a mighty 
big ‘have to’ to make ’em, and then they’d 
try not to be too prominent. There’s a mean 
old bull here, you see, that won’t die satisfied 
unless it’s hooked somebody.” 

Dr. Hammer stopped abruptly as if he 
meant to say something. As abruptly he 
started on again at a much faster pace. He 
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did not seem to notice the tussocks at all. Not 
once did he lose step with the long-legged 
Hobby. When they reached the wall along 
the opposite boundary he got over it nimbly 
without waiting for a helping hand. 

“May I ask you, young man, why you 
brought me across that bull field?” he said, 
panting. 

“Why, I have to get you to Lupfer’s, 
haven’t I? We saved considerable by that 
short cut. There’s the house, just a step over 
yonder.” 

Dr. Hammer threw up his hands. In re- 
sponse to their imperative knocking Mr. 
Lupfer came down in his nightgown, yawn- 
ing. “Well, well, doctor, come in,” he said 
warmly. “Mighty sorry to have got you out 
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a night like this, and for a false alarm too. 
Charley seemed pretty sick, but it turned out 
to be only a stomach ache. You'll have to 
see Pete’s arm. I guess you didn’t have such 
a bad ride over with the curtains up; Hob- 
by’s a good plugging driver.” 

“VYou’ve said it all right,” replied Dr. 
Hammer. “Plugging! If anyone in this state 
is more of a plugger than Hobby, I hope that 
I shall never meet him, that’s all! We fell 
over Boone’s Cliff, smashed the car, swam the 
river, crossed your bull field—and here we 
are. He was determined to have me here on 
time, dead or alive! Now before we talk 
any more about it I want a hot drink and a 
bed. It’s lucky for me that I kept hold of my 
medical kit. I need it if no one else does!” 
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biscuit and homemade bread Robert 

Warren had had the impertinence to 
ask, “Could you make ’em, Winnie?” The 
idea! Winnie was not sure whether she could 
or not,—she never had,—but it wasn’t pleas- 
ant to have your husband doubt. “We'll see,” 
she had replied with dignity. “We'll see to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Tomorrow morning” was here now, and 
Winnie was deep in work, but she was bak- 
ing cakes; the bread would come later. She 
added an extra drop of lemon flavoring to 
the yellow batter and set the extract bottle 
on an open shelf in the kitchen cabinet. 
From the front porch came the rattle of the 
mail box, then rapid steps through the hall. 

Winnie made a little grimace at the cabinet 
shelf. She had left the corks out of all the 
extract bottles. It was her one “shiftless 
trick.” Just at that moment of course when 
cakes were under way and Robert ‘was com- 
ing to the kitchen the lemon bottle, the 
almond bottle, the vanilla bottle and the 
cochineal bottle were huddling on the shelf 
like so many decapitated things with their 
little corky heads strewn round the edge of 
the kneading board under a sifting of flour. 
And handling bottle stoppers properly was 
so important; Robert was a chemist. 

Winnie swept the corks into a pile, dropped 
the dishcloth over them and glided to the 
open window, where she stood guilelessly 
stirring the cake batter when Robert en- 
tered. He carried an opened letter. “I say, 
Winnie, Erny’s coming.” 

“Erny? Who’s Ern—” Winnie 
aghast. “Not Professor Ernst!” 

“Yes, Professor Ernst.” 

Winnie set the batter, bang, on the window 
sill.. 

“Oh, say, Winnie, he’s just stopping on 
his way south as I invited him to do. I 
want you to meet him. He’ll be going on to- 
morrow evening.” 

“Overnight then!” 

“Humph. There’s not a professor in our 
little college here who wouldn’t snatch at the 
chance just to say ‘howdy’ to him. We’re 
using his botany textbook. And he’s one of 
the greatest mycologists —” 

“But, Robert, listen! Tonight is the chil- 
dren’s bazaar out at Ferncliff. I have the cake 
table. I promised Mrs. Alexander weeks and 
weeks ago.” 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What of it? Why, you know I have to 
stay out at her house tonight, and I shan’t 
be here to entertain anybody.” 

“Bother entertaining! I'll entertain him. 
You’ll be back by noon tomorrow, won’t 
you?” 

“Of course. And then I'll cook the very 
best dinner I can to make up, Bobby.” 

“That’s the lady.” Robert kissed her good- 
by. At the door he looked back. “Make an 
extra loaf for Erny!” 

Cakes, bread, bazaar, Professor Ernst—all 
at once! Winnie waved her husband away 
and turned hastily to her batter again. 
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The cakes were the long-planned special 
achievement of that particular morning, but 
once they were in the oven, the bread mak- 
ing assumed a more important place. In all 
the fourteen weeks of her married life never 
had little Winnie Warren felt quite the re- 
sponsibility that she felt when she brought 
out the mixing pan. And never had she felt 
the same triumphant delight as when, after 
solemnly measuring, mixing and kneading ac- 
cording to her short-process method, she 
paused to admire her dough. It was lovely 
dough. 

Just then she spied through the window 
the neighborhood imp Dicky Seaward perched 
on an intersection of the back-yard fences; 
his pockets were bulging, and his hands were 
murderously fondling a new catapult. The 
significance of Dicky’s presence and aspect 
was too apparent. Winnie flew to the win- 
dow. Her apron caught on a corner of the 
cabinet; she jerked it loose and, all unmind- 
ful of a warning swaying and tinkling and 
of two little pasty thuds, leaned out. “Dicky, 
are you shooting birds again?” 

“I’m tryin’.” 

“Well, stop it! And get down off the fence. 
Quick! And don’t come here any more.” 

Dicky aimed very deliberately. at an im- 
aginary “squidger” and shot one more pebble 
before he scrambled down. 

Winnie watched till he had slid out of 
sight; then — Her hands were almost in the 








The threatened spell of weeping, however, 
did not come. A few recuperative snuffles, 
and suddenly, if somewhat furtively, she rose 
and tiptoed over to the kettle cupboard. “I 
won’t tell anyway,” she whispered. “I'll say 
I didn’t make—no, bake—any bread today.” 
Out from its hiding place came the scrubbing 
pail, and into it she shoved the once lovely 
dough. Then with pail and fire shovel she 
stole out the back door. With a feeling of 
guilt she hastily scooped a hole in a con- 
venient space beside the lilac bush and packed 
away under a secretive covering of sun- 
baked soil all telltale traces of her morning’s 
bread making. 

But back in the kitchen her conscience 
troubled her. “Poor boy, he’ll be so disap- 
pointed! Of course he just wants a change. 
I could buy a different kind of bread today.” 

When Brown’s wagon came she bought 
two Mapleleaf loaves instead of the usual 
Perfection brand and tried to think that 
everything was all right. The cakes helped 
her to reach that conclusion. They were bet- 
ter than she had hoped, and she tripped 
away with them to the bazaar that after- 
noon, almost contented and happy. 

Just before bedtime she telephoned to 
Robert: “What are you doing, dear ?—What ? 
—Eating sandwiches on the porch ?—Chil- 
dren! I thought he was grown up anyway !— 
The what is fine?p—My bread? O Robert, 
that bread is just—No, I’m not modest. 
That’s—What! Just like your mother’s! 
Oh, my gracious! But that bread—Well, 
why don’t you listen then?—No, I’m not 
cross. I’m—Oh!” She hung up the receiver 
with a giggle that was half a sob. “Now he 
thinks that Mapleleaf loaf is mine!” Before 
she fell asleep she decided to tell Robert 
everything after all. 

But the next morning, thinking of the em- 
inent professor who was their guest, Winnie 
hurried home, intent on plans for dinner. 
She ascended the front steps. Her hand was 
on the door knob when the sound of a voice 
within startled her. It was Robert’s, high and 
excited, telephoning: . 

“_nothing like it ever before! Half as 
large as a dish pan and still growing. The 
Courier and the Journal each has a man on 
the way out here now. That’s right—twenty- 
seven Pond Lane.” 

Scurrying footfalls retreated through the 
house. A small boy darted past the porch 
out of the back yard. 

“Dicky! What in the world!” Winnie 
scampered down the steps, round the house 
and collided with Robert as he bounded out 
of the rear door. He grabbed her hand and 
rushed off along the garden path. 

In a corner of the garden by the lilac bush 
a grave, grizzled, scholarly looking man was 
kneeling hatless in the sun. Robert dashed 
up, dragging Winnie. “Professor Ernst, this 
is Wi—er—Mrs. Warren.” 

Professor Ernst rose and bowed, but he 
knelt again immediately and continued to 








““H’m-m. Yes ; undoubtedly amygdaline ” 


dough before she discovered what had hap- 
pened. She drew back with a gasp. The pre- 
cious lump had turned red! In the centre of 
it lay the cochineal bottle, gurgling forth a 
scarlet flood. Beside the cochineal bottle the 
vial of almond extract was pouring out a 
drenching river of its own. 

Winnie stared in horror; then she pounced 
at the mess. With bottles and dough she 
stemmed the spreading torrent and spared the 
floor, then dropped with a sob into a chair. 


squint through a glass at a great reddish, 
whitish thing that, speckled with soil and 
pitted with holes, swelled out of the earth. 

“What is that?” Winnie gasped. 

“That is a lycoperdon.” Robert declaimed 
in an oratorical voice, “a new kind of puff- 
ball that I discovered —” 

“Warren, my boy,” Professor Ernst inter- 
rupted him, “smell it.” 

Robert dropped on his knees and sniffed. 
“Smells something like yeast—and almonds.” 
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“H’m-m. Yes; undoubtedly amygdaline. 
Stronger than Agaricus amygdalinus, but not 
so—” The reading glass poised over a spot 
on the lycoperdon. 

“Winnie, we’ll be famous with this,” said 
Robert. “You'll see. I’ve named it Lycoper- 
don warrensis—Warren’s lycoperdon. How’s 
that ? Look at it, Winnie.” 

Winnie did look at it. She looked at her 
husband too and at the great man kneeling 
on the ground, and she wanted to scream. 

“In a day or two,” Robert continued, 
strutting about with his hands deep in his 
pockets, “it’ll form spores. He can’t stay to 
see it; it’s too bad. He has to go right after 
dinner, on the one-fifty-seven.” 

Several young men came hurrying round 
the house; Winnie knew them for newspaper 
reporters. She gurgled something about din- 
ner and scuttled away down the path; en- 
tering the house, she hastened up to her own 
room and flung herself on the bed. “Oh, the 
stupids! The stupids! Both of them! I can 
never tell now; it would kill them. Oh, why 
didn’t I bury it deep or in the shade where 
the sun wouldn’t — Oh, my goodness!” 

Robert and the professor seemed’ loath to 
leave their precious discovery even to eat. 
All through the meal they talked about it 
in polysyllabic mouthfuls; Winnie said little, 
but she maintained a smile of such splendor 
that it might have set a standard for gra- 
ciousness. 

“Tt’ll be in all the papers this afternoon,” 
Robert said with an important air. “Tomor- 
row we'll have a crowd out to see it.” 

Winnie took a sip of tea. Somewhere in 
the crowd might be an ordinary housewife, 
ignorant of lycoperdons, but a connoisseur 
in bread dough. Through the window behind 
the professor’s chair she saw a small form 
that was anathema steal round the house 
toward the garden. She set down her cup. 
“Professor Ernst,” she said, “do let me give 
you some of the mushrooms.” 

Though the professor’s dish was already 
overflowing with his second helping, Winnie 
whisked away with it. The mushrooms were 
keeping hot in the kitchen. A second later 
she slipped out noiselessly into the back yard. 
“Dicky,” she called, “come here, dear.” 

But Dicky scaled the fence, ready for 
flight. 

Winnie held up a quarter alluringly, and 
the boy slid back into the garden. She sidled 
closer and whispered something. Dicky’s eyes 
bulged. 

“Now, here is the bag,” said Winnie, crush- 
ing a gunny sack into his hands. “Put in the 
stones first, and then it, and tie the bag tight. 
Now hurry. And don’t forget, Dicky, I can 
see clear to the pond from the window. 
When you come back the ice cream will be 
down by the stump. You must take it over 
the fence when nobody is looking. And re- 
member, you must never tell.” 

“No’m.” Crafty smugness flickered in the 
corners of Dicky’s mouth—a certain mas- 
culine smugness. 

Winnie noticed, and awful suspicion made 
her conscience suddenly less troublesome. She 
grabbed Dicky by the shoulder. “Dicky, look 
at me! What are you doing here just at 
dinner time when we are all in the house?” 

Dicky screwed a guilty toe into the grass. 
“Nothin’ much. I—I came to take it away 
anyhow—in a box. He said to.” 

“He said to!” Winnie put one hand to her 
head. “He said to!” 

“Yes’m. On’y he said in a box and throw 
it away where nobody wouldn’t find it.” 

Poor Winnie! If Robert had slapped her, 
her humiliation could not have stung her 
more. Robert strutting, pretending, lying— 
all to please his old professor, who didn’t 
know a piece of dough from a puffball! If 
Robert laughed at her bread making all the 
rest of her days, what did it matter? She 
covered her face with her hands. “Go, Dicky.” 

Ominously composed then, but breathing 
all too fervently, Winnie made her way to 
the dining room with the professor’s mush- 
rooms. One satisfaction she had: Professor 
Ernst appeared to enjoy his dinner; all his 
enthusiasm about lycoperdons was jnsufficient 
to hurry him away from it to the garden. 

It was Robert that jumped up at last and 
led the way out; and then Winnie cried 
surreptitiously over the cold dishes while 
she awaited the return from the garden and 
a storm from Robert—a storm staged for the 
occasion of course. 

In two minutes Robert came striding in. 
Professor Ernst followed. “It’s gone!” Robert 
bellowed. “Gone! Oh, if I could just get my 
hands on the man who took it! I knew 
something like this would happen! We should 
have had a guard there while we were at 
dinner. Some crook was just waiting for the 
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chance we gave him while we sat in here 
eating. Eating! Think of it, with a prize like 
that in the garden!” He dropped miserably 
into one of the dining chairs. 

Gloom hung heavy over the household 
when the guest took his departure a little 
while later; his young host accompanied him 
to the station. When Robert returned after 
an hour Winnie was upstairs, putting the 
spare room to rights. Robert called. 

“T’m upstairs, Robert.” 

He went up, and she faced him. “I’ve been 
thinking this over, Robert. It’s no laughing 
matter. I didn’t think you could do anything 
so—so mean and dishonest. That’s just —” 

“Hold on! What’s dishonest ? Do you think 
I stole it?” 

“Oh, I know all about how you fixed it 
up with Dicky to get it out of the way. I 
don’t mean that. I mean deceiving the news- 
papers that way just to shield your old 
professor, who ought to know something!” 

“Who's tried to deceive the newspapers? 
Who’s Dicky? What’s he got to do with it?” 

“Why—Robert—Warren!” The accusation 
and reproach in Winnie’s voice were terrible. 
She turned from him, trying to hide a flood 


THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE LAKE 


Chapter Nine. A right gallant rescue 


HE gate at the mouth of the creek stood 

open. Ahead of us was the dark chan- 

nel into the deep swamp. I reasoned that 
the on-coming destroyer either would pass 
clear of our granite obstruction or would 
merely graze it with her keel. One more load 
of rock would have meant her certain ruin! 

The Undine lay just above the mouth of 
the creek, and the buoyant launch of our 
three visitors had swung away from our 
stern and was tugging daintily at her rope. 
Sullivan and the Coast Guard men were 
looking expectantly up the creek. 

“Fred,” I said in a friendly way, “you had 
better get your launch out of that creek 
mouth. And if you’ll let us dump this granite, 
you'll never regret it!” 

But Sullivan merely shook his head. 

The vampire of Wittee Lake, having gath- 
ered a full head of steam, was fast nearing 
the last long reach of Lost Creek. I felt 
certain that when she saw the gate open and 
the strange craft lying in the mouth of the 
creek she would plow straight onward. In a 
moment she came in sight, powerful, black, 
evil and a fugitive. 

“These are the people you want!” I cried 
to Sullivan, who stood in amazement and 
indecision while the vessel bore down irresist- 
ibly upon us. “Pull your launch clear or 
she’ll be rammed!” I shouted. 

Since Sullivan did not heed my advice, I 
sprang toward the cleat where the rope was 
tied. 

“Let it be, Abner,” he said shortly, step- 
ping in my pathway. 

“As you like,” I answered. 

The black destroyer suddenly increased the 
speed of her engines. If her keel grazed our 
granite barrier, she did not show it; her keen 
bow hissed derisively through the dark waters 
of the creek. Past us she rushed with a 
mighty wave at her bows, and the suction 
from her threatened to draw us into her 
dreadful path. We heard shouts from her 
rail and fully expected to be fired upon. 
But, looking up, I saw—the two lost Lamars, 
Winwood and Edwin! They must have rec- 
ognized us or the Undine. They turned, and 
we saw that their hands were bound. Yet 
they were at the stern of the vessel, and 
only one sailor was near them. 

As the destroyer shot past Captain Pinner 
waved his arms and by adroit gestures bade 
the two boys throw themselves from the flee- 
ing craft. To our dread and delight they did! 
In a twinkling they were over the rail; for 
an instant they poised on the narrow outer 
ledge, and then they dropped into the spumy 
wake of the vessel, which by that time was 
fifty yards from us down the river. 

“The launch!” cried one of the Coast 
Guard men. 

But in the general uproar the man had 
not seen all that had happened. The vampire 
had sliced the launch in two near the bow. 

Captain Pinner, the Coast Guard men, 
Jesse and I began to shove the Undine from 
the shore, but the load of granite made her 
unwieldy. Fred Sullivan was getting the small 
boat loose. In the midst of our work there 
came a heavy splash, and then two heads 
appeared on the surface of the river; one 
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of new tears under the pretense of arranging 
the knickknacks on the dresser. As she shifted 
the pincushion a folded sheet of note paper 
lay uncovered. 

Robert peered down. “Oh,” he said icily. 
“Mrs. Robert Warren.” 

Winnie stared. “What is it?” she stam- 
mered. “I—I’m sure it’s nothing.” She un- 
folded the note and read in a choking voice: 

“My dear Mrs. Warren. A young person of the 
name of Dicky consented, for a consideration, 
to take it away while we were at dinner. Please 
trust me to respect your secret and accept my 
confident wishes for the success of your future 
efforts. Faithfully and gratefully yours, 

F. Ernst.” 

A dreadful silence fell in the Warren spare 
room, and a joyful cry from Winnie broke 
it: “Then you didn’t know, and it wasn’t 
you, Robert! Oh, don’t look like that!” 

Robert stood with arms folded and eyes 
glassily fixed; his face was unnaturally 
flushed. 

“There’s been a mistake, dear,’ Winnie 
explained in a hurried, sympathetic little 
voice. “You see, when I was making the cakes 
yesterday I left out the corks and tipped the 





cochineal and almond extract off the cabinet 
shelf into the bread dough, and I tried to 
tell you over the telephone last night—hon- 
est, I did—and then I buried the dough by 
the lilac bush because I had to do something 
with it, and the sun made it come up pink. 
I bought a different kind from the baker —” 

Robert cleared his throat with a dry sound 
and twisted his neck as if something hurt in 
it. 

“And everybody’s tried to be so kind to 
everybody about it. If only we’d all told 
what we knew at the very start we’d—of 
course not you, dear; you didn’t know the 
dif— Oh, no! Yes—no, not that either, 
Robert! I’m sure if you—if all of us—if —” 

“Exactly. Go on.” 

“Oh, I don’t know what!” Winnie la- 
mented and then collapsed in a helpless burst 
of laughter. 

Robert cleared his throat again, and this 
time he spoke with great precision. “I have 
been very foolish no doubt not to expect 
to find my wife’s bread coming up in the 
garden like a red cabbage —” 

Winnie winced and grew sober. 

“but when our guest, one of the greatest 
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Then they dropped into the spumy wake of the vessel 


was Rodney’s, and the other was Mobile’s. 
My heart died within me, for I did not 
believe that Rodney could rescue one of the 
Lamars in the treacherous Santee tide. Never- 
theless, I thrilled to think of his going. 

While such thoughts were flashing through 
my mind we eased the sloop away from the 
bank and were in the current. Sullivan was 
ahead of us in the rowboat; he was rowing 
desperately. At some distance ahead of him 
were our two swimmers. At one time I saw 
Mobile turn and call to Rodney. Nowhere 
could we see the brothers who had leaped 
from the deck of the pirate craft. Then I saw 
both Rodney and Mobile begin to circle in 
the water. In a moment the powerful negro 
humped himself in a curious dive precisely 
like that of an otter. When he rose one of the 
Lamars was lying across his back. Rodney 
swiftly imitated the manceuvre and brought 
his man to the surface. 

Sullivan reached them first and supported 
the victims on the side of the boat until we 
came up. Then we drew them aboard the 
Undine, alive but wholly exhausted. 

Captain Pinner now gave orders to dump 
the granite into the river. “There’s sixty feet 
of water here, Fred,” he said, smiling; “no 
danger of our blocking this channel.” 

In the late afternoon sunshine the four 
who had been in the water lay on the deck 
to dry. While Sam Pinner held the sloop to 
its course down the river the rest of us 
heaved the rock overboard. No one asked 
where we were going; all of us took it for 
granted that we were going home. 

The Undine sailed steadily down the 
Santee; the way home appeared clear and 
easy. But presently Jesse, who was watching 


the delta side of the river for signs of wild 
life, suddenly announced that he saw some 
one in the marsh. Captain Pinner swung the 
sloop toward the delta, and soon all of us 
saw the object. As we neared the shore hails 
and the waving of hands from several men in 
the marsh greeted us. They were the crew of 
the Western Wave; every man was there 
who had escaped from the ship on Wittee 
Lake, weary and safe. They had been trying 
to make their way toward the coast, but 
the going was hard and slow. 

We gave the men food and hot coffee, 
which revived them at once. Then we told 
them what we knew of the Western Wave. 
Captain Dargan, who had commanded the 
vessel, appeared greatly affected both by his 
rescue and by what we told him had hap- 
pened to his ship. 

As soon as the wearied men were rested and 
we had things aboard our sloop stored ship- 
shape we gathered in the hold. The sun had 
dipped below the wall of trees on the river 
bank, and a sudden change in the weather 
appeared imminent. In contrast with the hot 
blast of half an hour before a sharp wind 
awoke out to the northeast. One of the Coast 
Guard men looked calculatingly in the direc- 
tion whence the new wind had begun to 
blow. “I smell a storm,” he said. 

“Well, men,” said Fred Sullivan, “I don’t 
exactly understand all of this business, but 
one thing I do know: you were right, and I 
was wrong. I’m sorry that I caused you to 
lose a big chance.” 

All of us realized that Fred and his two 
companions had been acting in good faith, 
and the whole incident between us closed in 
the most friendly spirit. We made the story 
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professors in the country,—and an old skate, 
—aided and abetted my wife in making a 
donkey of her husband —” 

“He’s a gentleman, a perfect gentleman! 
He’s splendid, and I shall invite him —” 

Winnie’s encomium was cut short. Her face 
was suddenly squeezed up against Robert’s 
breast pocket, and Robert continued: “Your 
husband’s a donkey, Mrs. Warren; I admit 
it. But our house is not a barn or a mush- 
room plantation. It’s a home. (No; I’m 
sorry. You needn’t squirm.) It’s a chemist’s 
home too. And hereafter it shall be conducted 
along chemical lines. Chemical, you under- 
stand? This trouble, this humiliation, would 
not have come about if the mistress of this 
house had learned to handle her bottle stop- 
pers properly. You may speak.” 

“You old red thing!” Winnie spluttered, 
breaking loose and backing away as she 
pushed her hair into place. “If I were as 
ashamed as you are, I’d try to be facetious 
too. Lycoperdon! But I will try again, Bob- 
by, and you can stand by and watch me.” 

“We'll see,” Robert said patronizingly. 

“Yes, we will,” Winnie assented. “But I 
know perfectly well that I can do it now.” 
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of our own experience very brief, for we 
wanted to hear the Lamars tell theirs. It was 
Winwood that did the talking. 

“Ed and I,” he said, “went to Wittee Lake 
for bass; Jesse Melon here told us how to go. 
But we didn’t go through the creek back 
yonder. We went in a mile farther down. 
We found the lake end of that creek and 
were fishing there when that black ship came 
in. We were so amazed we could hardly 
speak. But our first feelings were nothing to 
our feelings a moment later; the fiendish thing 
deliberately ran us down right there in the 
open water and smashed our canoe to splin- 
ters! Ed and I threw off our coats and man- 
aged to keep afloat until we were picked up 
by those men—those comrades,” he added 
scornfully, “for they were forever calling 
one another comrade and waiting for a 
chance to dirk or hang one another!” 

“Did they get scared when they found 
I was gone?” asked Jim Ivins. 

“They didn’t discover it until about noon 
today, when two of them went to see how 
long you had been dead. As soon as they 
reported your escape there was a grand jab- 
bering. The pirates made up their minds that 
Wittee Lake would no longer be a good 
place for them, especially since the fellows 
who failed to find Jim Ivins succeeded in 
finding tracks on the creek bank.” 

“Do you think we'll see the ship again?” 
asked Rodney. 

“She can’t go very far,” Edwin Lamar an- 
swered; “she’s burning wood, and she can’t 
carry enough for a long voyage. I believe 
she’ll skulk into some inlet or river not far 
from the mouth of the Santee.” 

“She’ll come to her fate and before long,” 
said Captain Dargan prophetically. 

The sun had set, and the whole delta coun- 
try was suffused with lights of rose and 
amethyst. We turned the last bend; a full 
mile ahead of us was the river mouth, and 
directly offshore perhaps three or four miles 
was the black pirate craft. The air was un- 
comfortable; though a gusty wind was blow- 
ing, there were curious hot flaws. 

We had drawn down swiftly toward Shark 
Island and were just entering Widgeon Creek 
when to our amazement there was a slow, 
powerful uprush of the tide into all the 
marshes, and our Undine lifted like an egg- 
shell. The next moment, with a vast and 
weary sigh, the waters of the river and of 
the marsh began horribly to subside and to 
rush seaward in a mighty torrent that no 
human power could withstand. In those 
wild moments I saw for the first time the 
bottoms of the tributaries of the Widgeon. 
That ample body of water itself was leaving 
its deep channel glistening in the twilight. 
Stormily the monstrous volume of water ir 
the river behind us surged seaward with a 
tumult so stupendous that we knew indeed 
that this was the earthquake of which we 
had had warnings. The sea bottom adjacent 
to our coast must have sunk, and all the 
waters of the Southern coast seemed to be 
rushing seaward; and soon, perilously soon, 
a great tidal wave would overwhelm the 
whole of our region. Already we heard far 
at sea the deep thunder of the waters that 
were gathering mightily to engulf us. 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 





Stanley Baldwin, 
the new premier of Great Britain 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THE TIMID MAN never creates anything. 
He who would make must dare. 


Beyond a Doubt you Know what 
He should do; 

Perhaps He has as Wise a 
Plan for you. 


IS IT TRUE, as a cynic asserts, that we cor- 
dially praise only those men who rise without 
overtopping ourselves? 


WRITERS WHO HAVE WORN OUT their 
superlatives need not try to invent new ones. 
The simpler way is for them to leave out all 
superlatives and notice how their writing 
gains in emphasis. 


THE FACULTY BASEBALL TEAM of 
Carleton College, Minnesota, may well boast 
that it is the most intellectual baseball nine 
in the world. Every player is a Ph.D., a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, or both. 


“SNOWBALLING?” in the building industry, 
where there are said to be fourteen jobs for 
every thirteen workers, has been one of the 
principal causes of excessive wages. If a skilled 
worker is getting $10 a day from one con- 
tractor, another offers him $11, a third $12, 
and finally the man is making $15 a day. That 
is “snowballing”; it may help the contractor 
in a pinch, but the man who intends to build 
will defer his project until he knows certainly 
what his labor will cost. 


THE CONCLUDING DRAMATIC SCENE 
of the Philippine insurrection in 1901 was 
General Funston’s capture of Aguinaldo. In 
the guise of prisoners the adventurous Kansan 
and a few comrades penetrated to Aguinaldo’s 
mountain headquarters, seized the leader and 
escaped to the American lines. Now, twenty 
years later, the sons of those two leaders 
appear among the successful candidates for 
admission to the United States Military Acad- 
emy. Frederick Funston and Emilio Agui- 
naldo will be classmates at West Point for 
four years. 


WHAT’S WANTED is the title of a book, 
put out by the British Institute of Patentees, 
that lists the inventions that the world really 
needs. The list includes: Glass that will bend; 
a smooth road surface that will not be slip- 
pery in wet weather; a furnace that will 
conserve ninety-five per cent of its heat; a 
process to make flannel unshrinkable; a noise- 
less aéroplane, and an aéroplane that can be 
managed safely and easily by a boy or a girl; 
a motor engine of one-pound weight per horse 
power; methods to reduce friction; practical 
ways of utilizing the tides; a process to 
extract phosphorus from vulcanized India 
rubber, so that it can be boiled up and used 
again; a pipe that can be cleaned easily and 
effectively ; a temperance drink that will keep 
and yet not pall on the palate. 


IN THE LAST YEAR oil refiners have been 
much interested in what is known as the 
Linton process of extracting gasoline, by 
which both high- and low-grade oils are made 
to yield their utmost content of gasoline. The 
details of the process have not been made 
public, but some who have seen it report that 
the heavy oil is filmed over surfaces heated to 
a certain temperature, which causes vapors to 
rise that are carried to a superheated cham- 
ber where the molecules that compose the 
vapors are “cracked” or disintegrated and 
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form a new combination: that which is pop- 
ularly known as gasoline. The oil is kept rune 
ning over the heated surfaces until it has 
given up every bit of its gasoline vapor. High- 
grade oils are said to yield seventy-five per 
cent of gasoline as against thirty per cent by 
the old pressure methods. 


e 9 
THE TWO PREMIERS 


N 1911, when Mr. Balfour retired from the 
leadership of the opposition in the House 
of Commons, the Conservative party was 

unable to unite on either of two prominent 
members as his successor. To avoid the trou- 
ble that was foreseen if either of those men 
was made the leader the party chose Mr. 
Bonar Law, who had previously occupied no 
more conspicuous position than that of sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade in Mr. Balfour’s 
cabinet. It was an experiment, and many of 
those who took part in the election had grave 
doubts whether it would succeed. At first Mr. 
Bonar Law was not taken seriously, and his 
leadership was watched with something like 
anxiety. 

Doubts were quickly dispelled. The new 
leader performed his duties with tact and 
wisdom. To those essential qualities of a 
leader he added a charm of manner and a skill 
in harmonizing differences, with no lack of 
firmness, that soon placed his authority be- 
yond dispute. There were three years of fierce 
political struggle before the war began, and 
through that period Mr. Bonar Law guided 
his party wisely and well. 

Then the war broke out, and he led his 
party—enthusiastically willing to be so led— 
into strong and generous support of the gov- 
ernment in all its war measures, but without 
representation in the ministry. After a year 
of war the necessity for a coalition govern- 
ment became evident, and Mr. Asquith took 
the nominal leader of the opposition into 
his cabinet as Secretary for the Colonies. 
When the Asquith government fell and Mr. 
Lloyd George became premier, Mr. Bonar Law 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer. He was 
also a member of the war cabinet and leader 
of the House—in short, the right-hand man 
and the intimate friend of the premier, al- 
though the two men were poles apart in fun- 
damental political principles. After the war 
ended, when Mr. Bonar Law was forced 
by failing health to relinquish his post, 
his retirement was announced by Mr. Lloyd 
George in a choking voice that showed the 
depth of his feeling for his friend and stout 
supporter. 

Mr. Bonar Law’s return to political life, his 
success in the elections and the events of 
his short administration are current history 
familiar to everyone. Although his departure 
from public life has a tragic aspect, he leaves 
with the friendship and sympathy of all who 
know him. He has made no enemies, for his 
life in public has won him the respect of 
all men. It is true, as Lord Beaverbrook said 
of him, that he leaves behind him the reputa- 
tion of a sincere and honest gentleman. 

It is significant of the change that has 
come over the spirit of British politics that 
two successive Conservative premiers are 
neither peers nor members of the aristocracy, 
nor connected by family or political ties with 
any of the old Tory houses. Like Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Stanley Baldwin is a “new man” 
politically, a successful business man, also 
like Mr. Law in the iron trade. He was forty 
years old before he sat in Parliament and fifty 
before he held any cabinet office. But he is a 
man of ability, whose service as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury under Mr. Lloyd 
George and as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Mr. Law has been such as to advance 
him rapidly in the confidence of the nation. 
He is one of the “die-hards,” as those Con- 
servatives are called who led the movement 
no longer to support the coalition govern- 
ment and thereby ditched Mr. Lloyd George’s 
ministry. If it had not been for the split that 
then occurred within the Conservative party, 
Mr. Baldwin would hardly be premier today, 
for both Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead—who elected to follow Mr. Lloyd 
George into retirement—outranked him in 
the party councils. So did Lord Curzon, the 
present foreign secretary; and when the first 
news of Mr. Law’s resignation was received 
it was expected that Lord Curzon would 
succeed him. But that nobleman is better 
furnished with political enemies than with 
political friends, and it was felt that with 
the Labor party—the official opposition—so 
strong in the Commons and unrepresented in 
the Lords it would be a mistake to have the 





premier sitting in the upper house. Lord Cur- 
zon is no doubt disappointed; but he will not 
refuse to serve his new chief in the Foreign 
Office. 

The premier has not had much experience 
in “managing” Parliament. It remains to be 
seen how well he will control the House 
and what powers of party leadership he has; 
but everyone expects from him a moderate 
policy, especially strong on the financial side. 
The attitude of his administration toward 
France and Turkey and Russia will be 
watched with interest. 


oe? 


MATTERS OF PRINCIPLE 


HEN a man tells you that it is a 

matter of principle with him to do 

such and such a thing you usually 
find that he is trying to justify an act of a 
somewhat ungenerous character—such as 
entering a complaint against some one for 
discourtesy or neglect, or exacting the fule 
fillment of an obligation under harsh condi- 
tions, or pointing out with blunt frankness 
a friend’s shortcomings, or refusing to con- 
tribute to the aid of a cause or an individual, 
or declining to make a loan to a friend. Per- 
haps every one of the acts that he thus 
justifies needs no justification, is in itself 
right and proper in the circumstances; unfer- 
tunately, explaining it on the ground of prin- 
ciple is likely to excite a question as to 
the nature of the principles that govern the 
person. For they seem to concern his own 
dignity and importance exclusively, his own 
rights and convenience—the duty of other 
people toward him rather than his duty 
toward other people. 

Now the only principles on which a man 
may well pride himself are those that he 
somehow shrinks from announcing. It is a 
matter of principle with all decent people 
not to lie or cheat or betray, but anyone who 
called attention to some act of his as illus- 
trating the principles of honesty and decency 
by which he was guided would be regarded 
with astonishment and even suspicion. The 
real “matters of principle” are the inner 
foundations on which the whole structure 
of character rests, and people do not talk 
about them, call attention to them, or ex- 
plain them. Whenever we hear anyone say, 
“Tt is a matter of principle with me to,” and 
so forth, we may be sure that it isn’t any 
revelation of principle that he is about to 
give, but merely a side light on his egotism. 


°° 
HOPEFUL MEXICO 


S we write this article two special com- 
missioners from our State Department, 
Mr. John Barton Payne, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Mr. Charles B. 
Warren, an eminent lawyer of Detroit, are 
in Mexico City, negotiating with President 
Obregon concerning the recognition of his 
government by the United States. It is pos- 
sible that by the time this is printed the 
negotiators may have come to terms. Nothing 
stands in the way except Article 27 of the 
Mexican constitution. That article confers 
all wealth beneath the soil—oil and minerals 
particularly—on the state. Our government 
has stood out for some recognition of the 
rights that foreign investors obtained in such 
properties before the new constitution was 
adopted. President Carranza would never 
concede any such rights; President Obregon 
is thought to be willing to make all reason- 
able concessions, but he has hitherto put off 
making them, probably because he feared 
that he might lose his strength with the 
voters of Mexico if he seemed to be yielding 
to the demands of the United States. 
Whether or not the time is ripe for an 
amicable agreement it is a fact that President 
Obregon has filled a difficult position with 
dignity and ability and is personally worthy 
of immediate recognition as the head of a 
government that exists both in fact and by 
right of law. He inherited from Carranza a 
treasury virtually bankrupt, a country in- 
fested with rebels and bandits and a broken- 
down administration. In dragging Mexico 
back to sanity and order he has had to con- 
tend on the one hand with the reactionary 
party, which was determined to overthrow 
the constitution of 1917 and get back to the 
“good old days” of peonage and the rule of 
the landed aristocracy, and on the other with 
revolutionists so red as to be indistinguish- 
able from Bolsheviki. 
Within three years Obregon has crushed or 
placated the rebels, produced a budget that 
balances and collected taxes enough to pay 
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all the expenses of government, cut up many 
of the great haciendas into homesteads and 
set on foot a plan for compensating the land- 
lords for the estates that were taken from 
them, made substantial increases in the pro- 
vision for education and so improved the 
internal administration that trade, both 
domestic and foreign, is beginning to prosper 
for the first time in a dozen years. 

He has a cabinet that seems capable. De 
la Huerta, his finance minister, and Calles, 
his foreign minister, are both good men 
though we suspect that under some president 
less honest and devoted than Obregon they 
might not rise so far above the ordinary 
stature of Mexican officeholders. The con- 
gress holds businesslike sessions. There has 
been little turbulence since the day two 
years ago when the president ordered the 
fire hose turned on the riotous congressmen. 

Mexico is still far enough from being Uto- 
pia. According to civilized standards it is still 
backward both politically and economically. 
When Obregon retires it may under a less 
determined ruler slip back into disorder. But 
the change that has been wrought in three 
years is remarkable and gratifying. 


o ¢ 
THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


OME observations about preaching and 

church methods in the United States 

made recently by an intelligent visitor 
from across the Atlantic are suggestive enough 
to be worth mentioning. This visitor found 
our churches active and vigorous and our 
preachers able and earnest; but he was doubt- 
ful whether their service tended to deepen 
the spiritual life of Christian people or to 
strengthen the appeal of the gospel to those 
within or without the church membership. 

His criticism is that he sees the church 
yielding too much to the spirit of the times, 
accepting too readily the popular ideals of 
the moment and trying to adapt Christianity 
to those ideals. It is an age of mechanical 
production and systematic organization. No 
one who thinks deeply about life can be 
convinced that these present-day attempts 
at regimentation and machinelike efficiency 
really satisfy the soul of man. Eucken, the 
German philosopher, speaks of the age as 
one whose “heart is at enmity with the 
work of its hands”—a striking verdict and 
probably a just one. Yet our visitor finds 
that our churches are, depending more and 
more on equipment and organization, less 
and less on moving the spiritual nature of 
men. It is common to speak of a church 
with its parish-house annex as a “plant,”— 
obnoxious word !—and the aim of the church 
worker too often seems to be that of the 
manufacturer—quantity production. “After 
all,” says our visitor, “the quantity of Chris« 
tianity will never save the world, but the 
quality of those who profess it. Organiza- 
tion can never take the place of life.” 

Again our kindly critic—for he sees much 
to admire in our religious life—thinks that 
our preachers emphasize too much the polit- 
ical and ethical motives. He suspects that 
they have been captured by the “state” 
ideal. They do not, like their fathers, keep 
always before their people’s eyes “Christ and 
Him crucified.” They make much of the 
national flag and preach often about the 
virtues of citizenship, a little forgetful that 
so far as the church has any influence it will 
make good citizens only through first mak- 
ing men good Christians. 

Something of the same kind has been said 
recenily by Bishop Burgess of the Episcopal 
Church, who has warned church people 
against the temptation to organize their 
forces into a single political association to 
promulgate any policy, however noble. It 
is commonly held today even by intelligent 
people that all our troubles rise from faulty 
environment, that man is naturally good, 
and that, if certain political or economic 
arrangements can be changed and improved, 
the battle will be won. We know some min- 
isters whose sermons encourage this doctrine. 

But that is not the Christian doctrine. 
Christ talked little about politics or eco- 
nomics. He did insist on cleansing the heart 
of mankind, on calling men back to God; 
for He knew that if that was accomplished 
the everyday troubles of life would quickly 
heal themselves. It is the part of the churches, 
in the words of Mazzini, to “spiritualize the 
democracy,” and so to save the world. Are 
~ mead bending all their efforts to that 
tas 

Perhaps our visitor from abroad does not 
appreciate the extent to which the churches 
and ministers of the country are true to 
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their spiritualizing mission. He may have been 
misled by observing great city churches that 
have found it increasingly difficult to resist 
the influence of the current industrial and 
political doctrine. But it will do Christians no 
harm to consider what he has to say and to 
see whether or not it applies to them or to the 
churches they support. The ideas of an intel- 
ligent and impartial stranger are often stimu- 
lating and helpful, for he sees with a fresh 
and curious vision things to the significance 
of which long custom has blinded us. 
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HEN you hear the whistle of the lo- 

comotive give two sharp, short blasts 
do you know what the engineer means? 
If you are going to travel this summer, it 
will add much to your pleasure if you 
know the language of railway signals. You 
can easily learn it all from 
A LITTLE-KNOWN LANGUACE 


aclear and interesting article on the sub- 
ject that we shall print next week. 
THE CHIMERA OF WITTEE 

LAKE 
reaches its tenth and final chapter, and 
the new serial story 
THE STRANCEST OF WEDDING 
JOURNEYS 

sharply increases in interest. Two short 

stories of exceptional merit will also be 

printed. One is for boys and is entitled 
THE SCARECROW CADET 

The other is for girls and is entitled 


CHERRY’S CHOOSING 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


HAT is your favorite hymn? A musical 

journal in Philadelphia that has been 
consulting its readers on that point finds that 
the hymn chosen by the largest number is 
Abide with Me. Nearer, My God, to Thee 
comes next and Lead, Kindly Light, third. 
Then, at increasing distances, follow Rock of 
Ages, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, and Holy, 
Holy, Holy. It would be interesting to know 
whether the judgment of the persons who 
voted was affected principally by the words 
or by the music of the hymns they chose. 
Since the paper that conducted the question- 
naire goes chiefly to musical people, it is prob- 
able that it was the tunes that they thought 
of in making up their minds, but we think 
most persons are quite as fond of the words 
of their favorite hymn as of the music. 


oS 


HE friction that recently arose between 

the Fascisti and the “Popular,” or Catholic, 
party, which has been acting in concert with 
them, was followed by something like a schism 
among the Fascisti themselves. The trouble 
arose in southern Italy, particularly in Na- 
ples. It grew out of the order amalgamat- 
ing the Nationalist party with the Fascisti. In 
northern and central Italy the amalgama- 
tion proceeded smoothly, but round Naples 
the Nationalists appear to have consisted 
largely of former Socialists and Communists 
who had tried to join the Fascisti after Mus- 
solini’s coup d’état, but with whom the local 
Fascisti would not fraternize. Rather than re- 
ceive them as brothers the Neapolitan Fas- 
cisti, almost in a body, resigned from the 
organization. The affair shows how difficult it 
will be to hold together the different elements 
that helped Mussolini into the dictatorship. 


oS 


HE General Assembly of the Presbyte- 

rians at Indianapolis occupied an unusual 
amount of front-page space in the newspapers 
last month, for it was the scene of an interest- 
ing clash between what may be called the 
conservative wing and the liberal wing of 
the denomination. Mr. Bryan, the _best- 
known layman of the Presbyterian Church, 
was present and active on the side of those 
who believe that the church is in serious 
danger of drifting away from the true faith 
by accepting modern scientific ideas too read- 
ily. He was a candidate for moderator, but 
was defeated by a narrow margin. The As- 
sembly followed his lead in voting that every 
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minister, every church member and every 
student at a Presbyterian theological school 
should take the total-abstinence pledge, but 
it would not go so far as to deny any money 
from the educational funds of the church to 
any school or college that permitted the teach- 
ing of the evolutionary hypothesis. In place 
of that, it voted to “withhold official ap- 
proval” from schools where a “materialistic 
evolutionary philosophy of life is taught.” 
The Assembly dealt with the case of the Rev. 
Harry E. Fosdick, the New York clergyman 
against whom charges of unscriptural teaching 
had been brought, by instructing the New 
York Presbytery to see to it that the “preach- 
ing and teaching in the First Presbyterian 
Church conform to the doctrines taught in 
the Confession of Faith.” 


o 


AANADA is beginning to talk of reciprocity 

again. The Minister of Finance, Mr. W. 
S. Fielding, wants the budget bill to contain 
a provision promising to reduce the Canadian 
duties on cattle, wheat, flour, oats, barley, 
potatoes, hay and fish whenever the President 
of the United States shall announce that 
American duties against the same products 
imported from Canada have been reduced. 
Mr. Fielding is the man who negotiated with 
President Taft the ill-fated reciprocity treaty 
of 1911, which Canada refused to ratify. It is 
said that reciprocity is today popular in the 
western, or agricultural, provinces but still 
opposed in the more populous east. 


S 


HE delegate of the International Labor 

Office, M. Lazard, has recently sent the 
office an interesting report on the working of 
the Bulgarian compulsory-labor law, which 
has been in operation for three years. The 
law conscripts young men and women for 
four or eight months’ work for the state— 
the young men on roads, railways and engi- 
neering works, the young women as gov- 
ernment clerks, nurses, agricultural workers, 
and so forth. They receive no wages, but are 
lodged, fed and clothed at the public expense. 
Older men—up to the age of fifty years— 
are liable to temporary “emergency” con- 
scription for four weeks in the year. M. 
Lazard reports that there has been no effec- 
tive opposition to the law, though curiously 
enough it is unpopular with the Socialists. The 
scheme has worked fairly well, but from a 
business point of view it has been a failure. 
The expenses of the greatly enlarged bureau- 
cracy and the relatively small amount of 
work performed by persons who are unfamil- 
iar with and often unfitted for the tasks to 
which they are assigned has made the system 
a losing one for the government. Neverthe- 
less, M. Lazard thinks that the experiment 
may have been worth its cost in creating a 
stronger community feeling among the differ. 
ent classes of the population. 


oS 


HE Socialist party remains the propa- 

gandist of a philosophy rather than a 
political organization. At its recent conven- 
tion in New York it rejected the overtures of 
the Farmer Labor party and of other ele- 
ments of our citizenship that control an ap- 
preciable number of votes—overtures that 
looked toward the union of various protest- 
ing groups into one national Labor party. 
The Socialists are clear enough in their minds 
about communism, and none of their recog- 
nized leaders express any sympathy with that 
form of social organization; but the conven. 
tion did vote that the soviet government 
ought to be recognized. 
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R. KEMMERICH, a learned German his- 

torian, has essayed the réle of prophet. 
He predicts civil war between the monarch- 
ists and the antimonarchists of Prussia; an 
attempt—-for the moment successful—to seat 
another Hohenzollern on the throne; the final 
overthrow and execution of him; a military 
dictatorship supported by the radical parties, 
which will make Germany the most powerful 
of European states, as the régime of Crom- 
well and that of Napoleon made England 
and France the most powerful nations of 
their respective periods. He believes that soon 
after 1940 the cycle of revolution will be 
completed by the establishment of a limited 
constitutional monarchy not unlike that of 
Great Britain. Incidentally he predicts the 
return of the Romanovs to the Russian 
throne within three years and the decline of 
France to a power of the second rank. Cut 
this out and refer to it now and then during 
the next twenty years to see how good Prof. 
Dr. Kemmerich is at guessing the future. 


“Slick” Hair for 
The Party 


Stacomb Keeps Hair 
in Place, Glossy 


OST men, careful of their per- 
sonal appearance, use Stacomb 
because it keeps their hair in place 


and leaves it soft and glossy. 


“Movie” stars as well have used it 


for years. 

Boys, too, can have hair like 
this. STACOMB keeps your 
hair in place any way you want 
it—and leaves it soft and “slick.” 
Just the thing for a party or 
whenever you want to have 
your hair looking its best. 

Great after washing the hair, 
too. Your hair will never be 
“wild” if you use STACOMB. 


Here’s your chance to have it 
the way you’ve always wanted 
it— straight back, pompadour, 
parted on either side or any 
way. 


Comes in jars and tubes. For 
sale at druggists or wherever 
toilet goods are sold. (Not a 
liquid.) 


; Demand STACOMB 


The Original—has never been equalled 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, 


Los Angeles, California 


—_—__ 
STACOMB comes 
in tubes now, 
well as jars. 
handy tube sells for 
Ine. 35c_ and is an ex- 
ceedingly convenient 
. package. 


makes hair stay combed |. 
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“On your mark! Get set!’ 


Foot muscles like steel springs 


In every sport coaches and ath- 
letes are placing more and more 
importance on fast footwork. 
That’s one of the reasons why 
they wear and recommend Keds. 

Keds are built so that they 
permit the muscles of the feet to 
develop naturally. Every step 
you take in Keds brings all of 
these muscles into play. This 
builds up and develops foot 
strength and speed, just as 
throwing a baseball develops the 
muscles of your arm. 

Keds are made with tough 
rubber soles that are unusually 
pliable and springy. The rubber 
is a specially high grade, grown 

‘ onourownSumatra 
plantations, The 
uppers are made 







A sturdy sport 
model. 
Smooth, cor- 
rugated or 
suction soles. 


of fine, selected canvas and are 
strongly reinforced. 

You’ll find Keds will stand up under 
the hardest wear—on the tennis court, 
or climbing over rocky trails, or break. 
ing through the roughest wood paths. 

There are many kinds of Keds— 
high and low, brown and white. You 
can get them with corrugated soles, 
or smooth soles or suction soles. 

But remember—while there are 
other shoes that may at first glance 
look like Keds, no other shoe can give 
you real Keds value. Keds are made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. If the name Keds isn’t on 
the shoes, they aren’t real Keds. 

Valuable hints on camping, 
radio, etc., are contained in the 
Keds Hand-book for Boys, and 
games, recipes, vacation sugges- 
tions and other useful informa- 
tion in the Keds Hand-book for 
Girls. Either sent free. Address 
Dept.C-4, 1790 Broadway ,New York. 


United States Rubber Company 


They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Reveille 
By Alice J. Nichols 
+e 





What’s the use of winding clocks 
This time o’ year, 

When before the sun is up 
Every day we hear: 

“Cheer up! Dear up! We're up too!” 
How could anyone feel blue? 

“Cheer up! Dear up! We’re up too!” 


Waking is a cheerful thing 

When birds begin it; 
Makes us want to hurry out 

And welcome every minute. 
“Cheer up! Dear up! We’re up too!” 
Bugler Robin, thanks to you. 
“Cheer up! Dear up! We're up too!” 


Draw BY WINIFRED BROMHALL 





























MR. AND MRS. PETERS 


By Nellie F. Brown 


ing her a long time to get strong again; 

so she was to spend the summer in the 
country with grandpa and grandma. They 
had promised to send her home “as good as 
new” in the fall. 

Last night when she had come to grand- 
ma’s it had been dark, and because she was 
very, very tired she had shut her eyes as the 
carriage brought her and auntie from the 
station. She had been more than half asleep 
when they undressed her and put her to bed. 

The little girl, who was used to long city 
streets of big brick houses, now found herself 
in a very different world. The air was full of 
sunshine and sweet with roses; long stream- 
ers of green from the big elm swayed across 
the open window; but the thing that caught 
and held Betsey’s eyes was a dear little cot- 
tage with a green roof and a rustic porch. It 
had two windows up under the roof and— 
strangest of all in a very tiny cottage—two 
front doors. 

Just outside one door stood a lady in a 
white waist and a bright pink skirt, holding 
up a corner of her white apron. Inside the 
other doorway stood a man with a gray coat 
and a green cap and an umbrella in his hand. 
Betsey waited to see whether he would come 
out too, but he didn’t, although the little 
lady looked very pretty and pleasant. Betsey 
wondered about it for a little while; but she 
wasn’t quite rested, and her eyelids drooped, 
and she went off to sleep again. 

It was late in the morning when she woke 
up, and auntie was standing by her bedside 
with a tumbler of milk for her. 

“Too bad that it’s raining, chicky,” she 
said. “I thought we were going to have a 
fine day, but perhaps it’s just as well, for 
you're too tired to go out round the farm.” 

Betsey was disappointed. She looked to- 
ward the window and saw the raindrops 
playing tag on the glass. Then she saw some- 
thing else. The little lady of the cottage had 
gone in, and the little gentleman with the 
umbrella had come out. 

“How funny!” said Betsey. “Why don’t 
they go out together? Don’t they like each 
other ?” 

Auntie looked puzzled; then she followed 
the direction of Betsey’s gaze and laughed. 
“Oh!” she said. “So you’ve discovered Mr. 
and Mrs. Peters. They have lived here a 
long time, but they are foreigners. You’d 
know that by their queer little house, 
wouldn’t you? I don’t believe they know a 
word of English.” 

“Dear me!” said Betsey. “Then I suppose 
I shall not be able to talk to them, shall I?” 


B ite be: had been sick, and it was tak- 


“Oh, yes,” replied auntie as she fluffed 
up Betsey’ s pillows and propped her up com- 
fortably. “You can talk to them. I’ve talked 
to them for years. But they just smile and 
look cheerful. They never try to talk Eng- 
lish or anything else to me. They’re a de- 
voted couple, but they don’t agree on the 
weather. She doesn’t like rain and never goes 
out in it, and he never goes out at all unless 
it is raining.” 

“But don’t they ever agree?” asked Betsey. 

“W-e-ll,” said auntie slowly, as if she was 
searching her memory, “I don’t remember 
ever having seen them out at the same time, 
but you'll find it interesting to watch and 
see. Delightful people, the Peterses.” 

Auntie laughed and kissed Betsey, and 
Betsey, who had thought she could not 
stand it to be away from her father and 
mother and little baby brother, began to 
think that auntie would be a lovely com- 
panion and that perhaps she shouldn’t miss 
mother so much after all. 

Auntie was really wonderful. She seemed 
to know just when Betsey’s homesick spells 
were coming on and always had something 
new for her to see or hear. 

That very first day she introduced her to 
a brown china cow that obligingly gave 
Betsey cream for her berries. Another day 
there was a quaint little Chinaman holding 
a big white goose that seemed to be trying 
to get away from him. If you took hold of 
the Chinaman’s pigtail and tipped him for- 
ward a little, a stream of milk would flow 
from the mouth of the goose. 

Auntie made turtles out of raisins, with 
cloves for the head, the tail and the legs; a 
whole circus of queer animals from peanuts 
and pins; fat, prickly green pigs from 
wild-cucumber pods, with toothpick legs 
and pin eyes. She told stories too—fairy 
stories and “made-up” stories and stories 
about people who passed the house, and 
about their cats and dogs. The last were 
generally true, because auntie knew al- 
most everyone in town except the sum- 
mer people. But she made up stories 
about them too; one was a Russian prin- 
cess in disguise, and the fat woman was a 
balloon, and another woman was the 
Queen from Alice in Wonderland. Per- 
haps the summer people would have 
been startled if they had known of all 
the wonderful adventures that auntie and 
Betsey invented for them. 

But the best of all were the little 
people in the foreign-looking cottage. 
Betsey could see them all day 
and every day, and bow good 
morning and good night. They 
never answered, but they con- 
tinued to smile sweetly. 

The little lady often went 
out on the piazza so far that 
she could see the little gen- 
tleman in his side of the 
house ‘when she turned. But 
she never went in, and she 
never could coax him out. 
Sometimes it was Mr. Peters 
who tried to coax Mrs. Peters, 
but she would not go out if 
she thought it was going to 
rain. In fact the nearer he 
came to her door the farther 
she retreated into the cottage. 

One day there was a thun- 
dershower. Betsey expected 
to see Mrs. Peters rush back 
into the house, but she didn’t. 
Betsey was puzzled. “I should 
think she’d be more afraid of 
a thundershower than just a 
drizzly rain like yesterday’s,” she 
told auntie. 

“Oh, no,” auntie said, “she isn’t 
the least bit nervous. She: doesn’t 
mind a shower, for she knows 
it will soon be over.” 

“How does she know?” asked 
Betsey. 

“Perhaps she feels it in her 
bones,” answered auntie with a 
smile. “I never could decide 
whether she dislikes rain because 
she has rheumatism or because 
she’s afraid to get her pretty 
clothes wet.” 

“Mr. Peters can’t have rheu- 
matism,” said Betsey. 


“No,” said auntie, “and he 


doesn’t mind about his clothes.” 
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As the summer went by Betsey found 
many other things about the farm to interest 
her. She grew stronger and stronger and 
roamed farther and farther from the house. 
But she never forgot that the Peterses were 
her first friends, and, queer and unsociable 
though they were, she was fond of them. 
She always said good night and good morn- 
ing to them, and many a time she paid them 
a sudden visit, hoping to find both of them 
out together. But she never did. 

After a time she learned that Mr. and Mrs. 
Peters were good weather prophets; and 
when it rained in the morning of a day that 
they had selected for a picnic Betsey would 
say, “But it’s going to be pleasart, auntie, 
because Mrs. Peters is outdoors.” 

When the time came for Betsey to go 
home again, well and strong, she felt worse 
at having to leave Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
than at having to leave any of the other 
neighbors. Even when the automobile stood 
at the door and father and mother were 
waiting for her she slipped away to say 
good-by to them once more. 

“T do believe,” said auntie, “that she would 
like.to take Mr. and Mrs. Peters with her.” 

“What! That old barometer?” cried grand- 
pa. “Bless her heart, she shall have it.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Peters and their cottage 
stand by Betsey’s window in her city home, 
and Mr. Peters still goes out in damp 
weather, and Mrs. Peters goes out only when 
the sun shines. 

Betsey often wonders whether they are 
homesick for the country. Sometimes she 
believes they are, and then she tries to cheer 
them up by promising that they shall go 
back to the farm with her next summer. 
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THE YOUNG ASTRONOMER 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


My grandmother’s grandmother, so I’ve heard say, 
Used to study the stars in a practical way: 

When she heard of the Dipper she held up to view 
A shiny tin dipper, comparing the two. 

“The likeness between them is strong, I declare,” 
She would say with a wise astronomical air 

And remark as she gazed through the high window bars, 
“This is truly the right way to study the stars.” 
My grandmother’s grandmother, grave and intent 
On knowledge, more knowledge, to boarding school went; 
And the first thing she learned in astronomy there 
Was the Dipper’s real name,—from the Latin, — 
“Alas and alack! nevermore,” she said, “may 

I study the stars in a practical way; 

For dippers are easy, but really it scares 

Me to think for a moment of handling great bears!” 
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“Great Bear.” 
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No 
Nicknames 
By Ruth G. Robinson 
* 





A tadpole and a polliwog were, 
Much against their wishes, 

Sent by ambitious parents to 
A famous school for fishes. 

The teacher was John Dory, 
Very masterful, though kind. 

The moment that he heard their names 
He frankly spoke his mind: 

“No nicknames here,” he sternly said, 
“For even the smallest frog, 

And so I shall enroll you 
‘Thaddeus Pole’ and ‘Mary Wog.’” 
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PEGGY’S CHILDREN’S DAY 
SURPRISE 


By Minnie Leona Upton 


EGGY PARKER’S Aunt Elsa Norton 

was sick, and Mrs. Parker took her 

little niece, Madge Norton, home to 
stay for a while till her mother should get 
better. Madge was a dear little four-year- 
old, but she was an only child, used to being 
amused a great deal, and Peggy found her 
rather bothersome. She was willing to play 
at dolls with Madge and swing her in the 
swing and hammock and race with her to 
the barn to look for eggs and take her straw- 
berrying down in the south field and draw 
her in her little cart and to do a great many 

other pleasant things for her; but she did 

wish that Madge would let her have 

enough time to herself to learn her recita- 
tion for Children’s Day. 

But that was something that Madge 
could not seem to do. Since she never took 
a nap, and since she made grandmother’s 
head ache after a few minutes, and since 
Mrs. Parker had no time for her, the task 
of taking care of her fell on Peggy. To be 
sure, she could have crept off to the attic 
or out on the high-heaped clover mow of 
the barn and hidden from her little cousin; 
but that would only have made trouble 
for: her mother. So she tried to make the 
best of it as it was. 

The poem that her Sunday-school teach- 
er had asked her to recite was a long one, 
for Peggy recited uncommonly well. But it 
seemed to her that she could never get it 
learned so long as Madge was about, chat- 
tering and asking for stories and for help 
in dressing her doll or hunting 
up the kitten or doing something 
else. But finally she did learn it— 
every line. And she said it over 
and over to herself after Madge 
had gone to bed and before she 
woke in the morning. The day 
before Children’s Day Peggy told 
her mother she could almost say 
it backwards or even when she 
was sound asleep! 

The concert was to be from 
seven to half-past eight o’clock 
in the evening. Since it closed so 
early, Mrs. Parker said that 
Madge might go. She could easily 
stay awake as long as that. 

Madge was delighted. “I'll thee 
Peggy thpeak her pieth! Won't 
I, Peggy?” she cried over and 
over. “The’ll be on the pwatform 
in her white dreth! And the’ll 

begin, ‘It wath a thweet June 
morning!’ Won’t you, Peggy ?” 

At the church as she waited for 
Peggy to go up on the platform 
she was so excited that she could 
hardly keep still. But when Peggy’s 
name was finally called she sat 
very quiet and her eyes shone like 
stars. 

Peggy stepped to the front of 
the platform, bowed and smiled. 
She opened her mouth to begin her 
piece, and then something strange 
happened—strange for Peggy, any- 
way, though it had happened more 
than once to some of the other 
pupils. She couldn’t remember the 
first line of her recitation! And 
she had not brought the book. It 
was very large and heavy, and 
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besides she had felt perfectly sure of herself. 
She turned as red as a tomato. A little rustle 
ran through the church as people moved 
impatiently. Little Freddie Hollis snickered! 
Peggy bit her quivering under lip and turned 
to leave the platform. 

Then suddenly a sweet little voice from 
the audience said, “Peggy, Peggy, ‘It wath a 
thweet June morning’! “Member?” __ 

Everybody laughed, and Madge hid her 
face on Mrs. Parker’s arm. But Peggy turned 
and bowed and smiled all over again and 
said her recitation from start to finish with- 
out a single mistake. The people in the 
audience clapped and clapped and said that 
Peggy had never recited so well before. 
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AN ABSENT - MINDED 
CHICKEN 


By Frances Crosby Hamlet 


A chicken from the farmyard strayed 
One day in early spring ; 

The fields were green with tempting grass, 
Sir Chick went wandering. 


A green blade here, a dewdrop there, 
A flap of untried wings! 

At last he gazed about and saw 
Just unfamiliar things. 


“I'm lost,” he chirped. “Where is our yard? 
Whatever shall I do?” 

He scurried here, he scurried there; 
No farmyard met his view. 


He spied an old crow in a tree. 
“Kind Mr. Crow, good day! 

Can it be far to Maple Farms? 
I find I’ve lost my way.” 


“Caw, caw,” replied the heartless crow; 
“If you go straight ahead, 

There’re five and twenty thousand miles 
To Maple Farms,” he said. 


“Dear me!” exclaimed the weary chick, 
“I really had not guessed 

That I had traveled quite so far 
Without a bit of rest.” 


The old crow smiled. “Caw, caw,” said he; 
“Just turn your steps about, 

A half-mile hop will take you back 
To Maple Farms, no doubt!” 


Sir Chick looked dazed, then flapped one 
wing 
Toward where the black crow sat. 
“You clever crow! My thanks!” he chirped. 
“I never thought of that!” 
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THE LEAST LITTLE 
BADGER’S RIDE 


By Lena B. Ellingwood 


HEN the Least Little Badger fell out 

of the back end of the cart the trouble 

began; that is, it began soon after- 
wards, but the fall was really the cause of it. 
The Least Little Badger was so sound asleep 
that he didn’t know he was falling. He didn’t 
even know when he struck the ground. 

The four other Little Badgers who stayed 
in the cart were all asleep too; and Bettie 
Badger, their mother, who was drawing the 
little cart behind her by a rope of wild 
grapevine, didn’t know until she reached 
home that one of her children was missing. 

She had hurried to make up for lost time, 
for she had stopped to help Rabbit Long- 
ears out of a snare through which he had 
foolishly put his head. She had not wished 
to stop, for her errands had taken longer 
than she had planned, and the porridge was 
yet to be cooked for the children’s supper; 
but no one with any kindness of heart would 
leave a poor rabbit caught fast in a snare. 

As she lifted the Little Badgers out of the 
cart she counted them. 

“One, that’s Sniffy. Two, that’s Tippy-toe. 
Three, Flippy. Four, Floppy. Why, that can’t 
be all. Where is my tiny Wee-wee?” 

She shook every one of them until they 
were awake. “What have you done with 
Wee-wee ?” she asked. 

But they only set up a dismal wail. They 
knew nothing of Wee-wee; they were only 
half awake; they wanted their supper, and 
they wanted to go to bed. 

So Bettie Badger hurriedly fed them,— 
though there was no hot porridge,—popped 
them quickly into their little beds and started 
out to find the Least Little Badger. 

“IT came home by way of the white birch 
tree, the big rock and the little brook,” 
Bettie remembered. “I shall be sure to find 
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my Wee-wee somewhere along the road.” 
But when Bettie Badger came to the white 
birch tree the Least Little Badger was no- 
where in sight. But waddling along the little 
forest path came Prickly Porcupine. 

“Have you seen my tiny, lost Wee-wee?” 
asked Bettie Badger. 

“No,” answered Prickly Porcupine. “You 
should take better care of your children.” 

Poor Bettie hurried on. But she was half 
blinded with tears. She missed her way and 
wandered far from the big rock and the 
little brook. Twilight came to the forest, and 
after that the moon rose, large and beautiful. 
Then Bettie came upon Wise Eyes, the owl. 

“Have you seen my baby?” asked Bettie. 

“Who? Whoo-00?” asked Wise Eyes in 
his hoarse voice. 

“My tiny Wee-wee,” answered Bettie tear- 
fully. “He is lost.” 

She cried so loud that she waked Billy 
Bluejay; his white and black feathers shone 
in the moonlight. 

“Your Wee-wee lost?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, have you seen him?” 

“Tt may be, or it may not,” said Billy. 
“But come quickly, and we shall find out.” 

Off went Billy, and after him went Bettie 
Badger and Wise Eyes, the owl. 

“Faster,” cried Billy, “if you want to get 
there in time!” 

And faster they went. 

What was that that loomed ahead with 
the moonlight shining on it? The big rock! 
Bettie was on the right path again. 

“Slow down,” ordered Billy Bluejay. “The 
little brook is just ahead and, if we keep on 
at this rate, we may go splashing into it. 
Now listen! I hope they haven’t passed by.” 

Bettie listened. 

Wise Eyes listened too, with his head 
cocked to one side. 

A patter of little feet could be heard and 
the faint sound of music. 

“Tt’s coming this way!” breathed Bettie. 
“What does it mean?” 

“Keep your eyes open,” whispered Billy. 

The music came nearer and nearer. 

“Wind harps, carried from tree to tree by 
the night breezes,” explained Billy. 

Now the soft patter of little feet sounded 
like the fall of raindrops. 

Bettie suddenly cried out with astonish- 
ment. Was she dreaming ? 

Round a clump of close-growing bushes 
came a strange little procession. Bunnies and 
bunnies and more bunnies; and at the head 
of them, leading them grandly and swinging 
a shining staff this way and that, came Rab- 
bit Longears, whom Bettie Badger had that 
very day rescued from the snare. 

“T must be dreaming!” murmured Bettie. 

In the midst of the procession came a 
swaying hammock woven of green rushes 
and carried by four stout brown bunnies; 
and in the hammock, sitting straight up, with 
his eyes shining, holding in one paw a lot of 
lollipops that he nibbled happily, with the 
other waving the green-and-gold flag of the 
forest, was—could it be? Bettie rubbed her 
eyes and looked again. 

“Who? Whoo-00?” questioned Wise Eyes. 

“Hush!” warned Billy Bluejay, suddenly 
covering Bettie’s open mouth with his wing. 
“Don’t speak, or you'll spoil it all. Let’s 
follow them.” 

“Tt’s Wee-wee in that hammock. I tell you 
it’s my tiny Wee-wee!” said Bettie, all 
atremble with joy. 

The procession swept past them like the 
wind, the Least Little Badger in their midst, 
and, try as she would, Bettie could not go 
fast enough to keep up with them. 

Past the big rock once more they hurried, 
past the white birch tree, then along the 
winding road toward Bettie’s house. Little 
white clouds scudded before the face of the 
moon, but it was still light enough for those 
who followed to see their way. 

There were no bunnies to be seen when 
they reached Bettie’s house, but the wind 
harps seemed to be playing in the tops of the 
trees overhead. 

“Go in,” said Billy Bluejay. 

Bettie hurried in, and the others followed. 

Across the room from corner to corner 
was hung the hammock woven of green 
rushes and in it, swaying back and forth, sat 
all five of the Little Badgers, eating lollipops. 

“My Wee-wee!” cried Bettie and dashed 
across the room. 

“Wait,” said the Least Little Badger as 
her arms went round him. “Rabbit Long- 
ears said to tell you it was Bunnies’ Mid- 
summer Carnival Night and that, if you 
hadn’t saved him from the snare, they would 
not have been able to have any carnival 
at all, and so they wouldn’t have found me 
and brought me home for you!” 





HOME COMFORT 
BREAD AND CAKE 
CABINET 


UR aim is always to select practical and useful articles to be 
given as awards for securing new subscriptions: therefore in 
offering the Home Comfort Bread and Cake Cabinet we know our 
choice will be indorsed by hundreds of subscribers who will receive 
the cabinet in payment for their services in introducing The Youth's 
Companion into homes where it is not now taken. 





What Actual Users Say 


“Your Home Comfort Cabinets are 
well named. We stand it in the cellar 
in summer time and in the winter it is 
placed in the pantry. Everybody ad- 
mires it, and it certainly keeps our eata- 
bles in fine condition. No spiders, flies 
or other vermin can get into it and it 
is so easy to clean. | wouldn’t be with- 
out it at three times the price.” 


“Your cabinet is by far the best 
looking article in my kitchen and | am 
very proud of it. | am well satisfied 
with it in every way, and | know I 
will get just as much comfort out of it 
as | did my old one, which I had for 


so many years.” 


“I have one of your cabinets and 
like it very much. It was given to me 
as a wedding present. Kindly write me 
what they cost as I have two friends 
who would like to have one.” 


The Home Comfort Cabinet is collapsible 
and will be shipped in a flat, crated 
package. Shipping weight 13 Ibs. 





The Home Bread 
and Cake Cabinet 


has been manufactured for a number 
of years and has always. appealed to 
the housewife, not only for its attrac- 
tive appearance, but for its value in 
keeping the contents pure and sweet. 


The cabinet offered is 20 inches 
high, 13% inches wide, 11 inches 
deep, and made of high-grade galva- 
nized steel with an aluminum finish, 
which will neither rust nor corrode. 
There are two shelves which can be 
removed for cleaning—or the whole 
cabinet can be taken apart and put 
together again in a few minutes. 


The Home Comfort 
Cabinet 

is strictly sanitary. There is no possibility 
of rust or corrosion. No rats, mice or 
other vermin can get into it, and it is 
so ventilated that there is always a 
circulation of air through it. Bread kept 
in the Home Cabinet will keep longer 
and better than in any other receptacle. 
The cabinet is valued at $2.50. 








How to Get the Bread and Cake Cabinet 








OFFER No. 1 


Send us $1.25 with one new six 
months’ (26 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion with 
$1.00 extra and we will send 
you the Home Comfort Bread and 
Cake Cabinet. 


OFFER No. 2 


Send us $2.50 with one new 
yearly (52 issues) subscription 
for The Youth’s Companion with 
65 cents extra and we will send 
you the Home Comfort Bread and 
Cake Cabinet. 


The cabinet will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to be paid by the receiver. If parcel-post shipment 
is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage you should send for a 13-lb. package. 
Shipped either from St. Paul, Minn., or Boston, Mass. 


NOTE. This cabinet is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“COMMENCEMENT” IN 
OUR TOWN 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 





Time, so slow for many a fortnight, crept along 
as time will creep, 

And the “breaking-up” was on us after all with 
sudden leap; 

And the soft June twilight found us rather 
solemn, rather still, 

Since besides the joys that waited there were 
duties to fulfill. 


Whiff! The town hall blushed with roses. Green, 
fir-scented mottoes too, 

Spurred to zeal with Latin phrases, placed that 
morn with much ado 

By the youths that scaled the ladders; pretty 
helpers worked near by— 

Curls, perhaps atwist in paper, yet they charmed 
the boyish eye. 


Now thrilled out the martial music as the brave 
and fair trooped in; 

Teacher’s cornet, Tony’s fiddle, helped the grand 
piano’s din. 

“Overture” and then the “pieces”: strident trio, 
solo faint, 

Violin with shrill falsetto and the flute’s uncer- 
tain plaint. 


But the oratorical efforts who shall venture to 
relate? 

Lofty flights, the big boys’ efforts; tender themes, 
the lasses’ fate; 

We, the urchins, numbed or shaken as we faced 
the “burning deck” 

Or the “vine-clad hills of Bingen,’ seemed our- 
selves a battle wreck, 


Envied just one time and only, little maidens 
who, demure, 

Lisped with smiles their doting jingles,—had their 
“gestures” all secure,— - 

Needed not the prompter’s murmur, did not think 
their task a bore, 

But with innocent elation bobbed their thanks 
and prattled more. 


There were “shows,” and there were prizes; there 
were speeches most profound 

From the faculty, from others that had made the 
world resound; 

But when one recalls his school days and that 
night of nights the best, 

“Breaking-up!”’—tomorrow coming when, O boy! 
a boy might rest! 


Just a whiff will work the magic; evergreens or 
flowers of June 

Or the sound of some one’s fiddle scraping out 
that marching tune. 

Is it wisdom he remembers? No; a white-frocked 
maid’s bright eye 

And his boy self (late of Bingen) and the old fair 
dreams gone by. 
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THE RECEIVING SET 


OR weeks at a time Jessica would flash in 
and out as lovely and evasive as a hum- 
ming bird. But once in a while she would 

give her Cousin Allison a fleeting glimpse of 
what was going on in her life—usually on a 
stormy day when her cousin’s fire was irresistible. 

It was a rainy afternoon in November. Jessica 
came in dripping and, taking off the wettest of 
her things, curled down by the fire. “It’s faith,” 
she said. 

“What is faith?” Cousin Allison asked. 

“That is exactly what bothers me. I want to 
know what it is. At present I sympathize with 
the small boy’s definition: ‘Faith is believing 
absolutely what is utterly incredible.’ I can’t be- 
lieve there’s any such thing really—anything 
that works, I mean.” 

“Bless the child! And you living in an age 
when people talk all round the world in a few 
seconds and astronomers are computing in the 
terms of light years —” 

“But those things are proved!” 

“They weren’t at first. They were only be- 
lieved in. Then men of science began to act upon 
their belief.” 

“Ves,” Jessica agreed slowly. “Yes,” she re- 
peated briskly. “Then what next?” 

“The next is that in religion faith isn’t believ- 
ing that this or that thing will come to pass in 
your life.” 

“Tt isn’t?” Jessica’s hands dropped, and her 
chin lifted. 

“Not necessarily and certainly not primarily. 
Faith is directed toward God and not toward 
events. Faith is trusting in the absolute certainty 
of his power and wisdom and love.” 

Jessica waited. 

“The air every night,’ Cousin Allison con- 
tinued, “is full of music, but I can’t hear any of 
it. Why?” 

“No receiving set.” 

“Exactly. And until I have one I might refuse 
to believe that voices can travel round the world 
in the ether. The receiving set for faith is— 
faithfulness.” 

“What!” Jessica exclaimed. 

“People try to keep them separate, but they 
can’t be separated. The man or the woman who 
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is most faithful in every task is the one who is 
going to become more and more conscious of 
God and so gain faith for the great adventures. 
Unfaithfulness is a grounded wire.” 

“It’s hard to believe. You seem to be saying 
that, as in mathematics, you don’t have to feel 
that a thing will work out; you just have to 
follow the rule, and it will work out.” 

“That is exactly what I am saying,” Cousin 
Allison replied. ° 


SEVENTY 


HE laughing welcome on Julia’s lips died 
unspoken at sight of Maisie’s face. For after 
a bewildered glance at her Maisie stared 
past her down the street, and her eyes were sharp 
with anxiety. 

“What is it, Maisie? Has Benjie run away? 
Can’t I hunt for him?” 

“Oh, Benjie’s all right,’ Maisie replied. “I 
didn’t mean to be rude, Julie. Do come in. You 
see, I’ve been expecting Aunt Rebecca for the 
last two hours. She’s been gone since ten o’clock, 
and I’m so worried!” 

“Good for Aunt Rebecca!” Julia retorted. “I 
hope she’s having a great old time. She must 
need it if you watch over her like that.” 

“But, Julia, she’s seventy!” Maisie’s voice was 
full of consternation. 

“What’s seventy if you don’t feel it? Aunt 
Rebe has all her faculties and more interest in 
life than half the people you know. Do let her 
alone, Maisie!” 

“But she may get run over! You don’t seem to 
realize —” 

“As far as automobiles are concerned, seventy 
isn’t half so dangerous an age as seven. I’ve 
known at least two old ladies who counted hos- 
pital experiences the great adventures of their 
lives! Don’t rob your aunt of any fun that’s 
coming to her!” 

“Julia Durant, you’re positively flippant!” 

“Not inside, Maisie; truly, I’m not. I’m just 
thinking how I’d loathe being watched and wor- 
ried over!” 

“There she comes at last!” cried Maisie, run- 
ning to the door. 

Aunt Rebecca came in; her hair was disor- 
dered and her hat awry, but her eyes were bright, 
and there was a happy color in her face. And 
then at Maisie’s greeting all the happiness fell 
from her like a garment. 

“Aunt Rebe, where have you been? I’ve been 
nearly wild!” 

“Tt was such a nice day,” Aunt Rebecca 
pleaded, “I thought I’d just run out to ’Liza 
Saunders. I was so glad I did, for she’s had such 
a hard winter —” 

But Maisie was not at all interested in ’Liza 


Saunders. “You go right upstairs and lie down. 


till dinner,” she ordered. “Be sure to cover your- 
self up.” 

“But I ain’t tired a mite,” her aunt protested. 
“J feel freshened up.” All the light had faded 
from her eyes. 

“Maisie,” Julia said abruptly, “I’m going to 
take Aunt Rebe home for the night. We'll be 
back sometime! You needn’t worry; if we die, 
we’ll die together!” 

“But you haven’t room,” Maisie protested. 

“T’ll make room!” 

Ten minutes later Julia and Aunt Rebecca 
were headed for the subway. “Aunt Rebe,” the 
girl said to her solemnly, “can you sleep on a 
day bed? And go to a show tomorrow? And —” 

The sudden flooding joy in the old lady’s face 
brought tears to Julia’s eyes. “I’ll never tell her 
she’s old,” she vowed to herself. “Never, never! 
Not if she lives to be a hundred!” 
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UNBEFITTING THEIR GENTILITY 


HAT is a delightful anecdote related of 

Clarence King in Miss Caroline Ticknor’s 

book Glimpses of Authors. “During King’s 
Western life,” she says, “he had always some 
faithful body servant who attended to his per- 
sonal wants and aided in his geological work; 
he liked to tell of one of them whose standard 
of excellence was attained in a fine countryseat 
with well-trimmed lawns and good servants’ 
accommodations, including ample facilities for 
blacking boots and brushing clothes. On one oc- 
casion King, attended by the servant, made his 
way to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado and 
stood for a time silent upon its brink, over- 
whelmed by the scene. At last he turned and, 
feeling that he must speak, said, ‘Well, Joe, how 
does it strike you?’ 

“To which the other replied: ‘It is no place for 
a gentleman, sir!’ ” 

The Swiss Alps were considered as still less a 
place for a gentleman by an old servant named 
Widden in the employ of a distinguished English 
family. His young master, the heir of the house, 
a youth in his late teens, was to spend his vaca- 
tion in Switzerland, accompanied by his tutor. 
All arrangements had been completed when just 
before the day of departure the tutor fell ill, and, 
though the ailment was not serious, the doctors 
told him that he must not travel for a week or 
more. His young charge was impatient to be off, 
but his mother was unwilling to let him go alone. 
Finally a compromise was made; he was allowed 
to go indeed, but accompanied by the estimable 
and devoted Widden. 

Unfortunately, Widden took his responsibili- 
ties so seriously that he fussed and worried over 
his adventurous charge like a hen with one 
chicken. The young man was both amused and 
annoyed, but he was fond enough of Widden to 





endure his fussing patiently. When “old Widdy,” 
who was not really old but in hale though sober 
middle age, anxiously insisted on joining the 
youth’s first mountain-climbing expedition he did 
not even demur. The party, made up at the hotel, 


* was a cosmopolitan one, including English, French 


and Americans; there were two or three experi- 
enced guides, and the climb chosen was regarded 
as safe and easy. In fact they encountered no 
perils and few and minor misadventures; but one 
of those befell “old Widdy’s” young charge. He 
slipped while traversing a low ledge—stumbled 
—made matters worse by a futile effort at re- 
covery—and ended by diving from the trail head- 
first into a drift of soft snow. For a moment he 
stuck with legs wildly waving, but was quickly 
extricated, sputtering and laughing, to rejoin the 
laughing group. 

But Widden did not laugh. Shaking and pale, 
he had dropped upon a stone, where he sat apart 
with a face of misery. 

“Hello, Widdy, what’s the matter?” inquired 
his master kindly. “Brace up, man! I’m all right! 
Nothing but a tumble! I wasn’t in any danger— 
no more than if I’d jumped into a feather bed!” 

“I know that, sir,” lamented Widden in a 
despairing whisper, “but—O sir! Upside down 
before foreigners! For heaven’s sake, come back 
to level ground, Mr. Reginald, sir, where we can 
maintain the dignity of the family!” 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS HOUSE 


HE Dickens Fellowship has purchased the 

Charles Dickens house at No. 48 Doughty 

Street, Mecklenburg Square, London, and 
will preserve it as a memorial to the great novel- 
ist. Welcome news indeed to all who have read 
the Pickwick Papers, Oliver Twist and Nicholas 
Nickleby, for it was there that those books were 
written! The purchase, says Mr. B. W. Matz in 
the London Graphic, from which we reproduce 
the photograph of the house, shows how insep- 
arable are two of the greatest of British insti- 
tutions, the works of Charles Dickens and the 
capital city of England. 

Dickens was not a Londoner born, but he was 
a Londoner bred. He loved the great city as few 
others have loved it, and wrote of it in a way no 
one had been able to write before or has suc- 
ceeded in writing since. Dr. Johnson’s house is 
preserved in Gough Square. Carlyle’s is .main- 
tained in Cheyne Row, Chelsea. Yet Dickens, the 
greatest of all English novelists, has had no such 
signal honor. 

The intention of the Fellowship is to endow 
the house in Doughty Street and to equip it as a 
Dickens museum, library and picture gallery. 
Of all the London houses that Dickens lived in 


perhaps that in Doughty Street is the most ap- 
propriate and fitting for such a purpose. Besides 
mentioned books, the house was the first that 
he occupied after his marriage; he moved into 
it from his chambers in Furnival’s Inn in March, 
It was while he lived there that 
his fame was firmly established; 
it was there that he gathered 
literature and in the arts. 
sg 
MR. PEASLEE DESCRIBES 
TRADING 
NEED a new harrow,” said 
Caleb Peaslee decidedly as 

at the door of Caleb’s tool shed 
surveying the various farm im- 
plements stored there. “Trouble 
money’s comin’ from to pay for 
a.” 

The deacon sniffed. “You nev- 
“But I notice you git whatever 
you need, and I s’pose you pay 
for ’em. I don’t know how you’d 
always make a poor mouth over 
it ’sif you was hard put to find 
the money.” 
“and sometimes I have to make 
a poor mouth, as you call it, on ’count of my 
wife; if she saw me findin’ money too ready, 
string of things she’d be perishin’ to have. So I 
have to be a mite crafty. If I was clever at 
tradin’ same’s Obed Jellison was, I make no 
away i 

The deacon looked astonished. “I always 
thought,” he objected, “that Obed wa’n’t quite 

“You'd git over thinking that,” said Caleb 
emphatically, “if you should happen to do a 
little dickerin’ with him. I s’pose that kind of 
lars to him in the run of a year.” 

“Hum!” observed the deacon, pondering the 
matter. : 
“was one time when Obed took a notion he 
wanted a wagon old Squire Phipps owned. He 
went up to the squire’s to see if he couldn’t make 


the fact that there he wrote the three above- 
1837, and remained there until November, 1839. 
round him the leading lights in 
A CLEVER BIT OF 

“ 

I he and Deacon Hyne stood 
is, I don’t jest see where the 
er do,” he remarked grumpily. 
git ’em any other way. But you 

“Sometimes I am,” said Caleb, 
she’d be down on my back in a minute with a 
doubt I’d find myself with a harrow right 
all there—kind of simple, you understand.” 
vacant look of Obed’s is worth a good many dol- 

“What I was thinkin’ of,” Caleb continued, 
a trade for it somehow, but old Phipps was a 
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hard one to bargain with; he wouldn’t let any- 
thing go less’n it looked to him he would git 
about twice what ’twas worth. Obed didn’t make 
any headway in tradin’ for the wagon, but jest 
when he was ready to give up and go home he 
got his eye on an old wheelbarrow that the squire 
was cal’latin’ to put on the dump pile and asked 
him what he figgered he ought to git for that— 
more as a joke than anything else, seein’ it wa’n’t 
worth a cent to anybody. 

“The squire squinted up his eyes and looked 
the thing all over, and after he’d walked around 
it a couple of times he told Obed if he wanted it 
for a quarter to take it; so Obed, ruther’n to let 
on the squire had stumped him in tradin’, loaded 
the thing into his wagon and hauled it off home. 

“Tt wa’n’t much more’n the wreck of a wheel- 
barrow, but Obed went to work on it, wedgin’ 
it here and puttin’ a bolt in there, till he got it 
firm, and then he treated it to a good coat of 
paint. I saw it after he’d got it done, and it 
looked like a new one. 

“A day or so after that Bill Andrews was up 
to Obed’s on an errand, and he got sight of the 
barrow settin’ in the yard and wanted to know 
where Obed got it. ‘I’ve got to git one myself,’ 
Bill says, ‘and that one of yours seems to be 
about what I want.’ 

“Obed looked kind of simple, I s’pose; so 
after a minute Bill says, ‘I wonder if I ain’t 
got something I could trade into that with.you, 
Obed,’ he says. ‘I’ve got a set of single harness 
I don’t use; s’posin’ I trade that with you, how 
much boot would you be willin’ to give me?’ 

“But when it come to talkin’ boot Obed 
wouldn’t listen; and, seein’ Bill was the one that 
wanted to trade, it come out jest as it most 
always does in a case like that—Bill got more 
eager, and Obed got less so, till in the end Bill 
agreed to swap even, harness for barrow; and 
that night he fetched the harness over and took 
the barrow back home with him. 

“Obed oiled the harness up all nice and shined 
the brass, and then, jest the same as you’d bait 
a trap, he hung it where a man couldn’t help but 
see it if he come into the barn doors—and then 
he sot back and waited. Jest how long it was I 
don’t remember, but in a few days he got rid of 
the harness for another old-lookin’ set and also 
the runnin’ gear to a porter wagon. He had a 
body he could fix up to go on the runnin’ gear, 
so he cleaned and painted and tightened it all up, 


and when he got through he had a good-lookin’ 


and useful wagon and a harness—when he’d 
cleaned and oiled it—that was as good as the 
one he’d let go for the wagon. 

“A spell afterwards he got the chance he was 
lookin’ for, and he traded the porter wagon and 
the second harness into jest about such a wagon 
as-he’d tried to git from the squire; and after 
he’d worked over it a spell one day he hooked 
the hoss into it and drove to the squire’s to git 
a load of cider apples. And when the squire got 
his eye onto that wagon, all painted and shiny, 
he begun to want it bad. After he’d held off a 
spell, and Obed was all ready to start home, the 
squire begun to banter him to trade with him for 
the wagon Obed had tried to git a month before. 
.,, “But Obed jest laughed at 

him. ‘Why, squire!’ he says. 
‘This wagon’ll trade as quick 
again as that one of yourn; I'd 
have to have boot if I traded 
this with you.’ 

“The squire kind of hunched 
his throat down into his shirt, 
and fin’ly he wanted to know 
how much. Obed took a minute 
to figger up in his mind and 
then said fifteen dollars. 

“Then they went at it, the 
squire beginnin’ at five dollars 
and raisin’ it a quarter at a 
time, and Obed comin’ down the 
same way, till at the end they 
made a trade at ten dollars 
and a quarter—and, work as he 
might, the squire couldn’t git 
him to take off the quarter and 
call it an even ten. So fin’ly 
he paid over the money, and 
Obed hooked into the squire’s 
wagon, loaded on his apples and 
got up on the seat. 

“ ‘Now,’ he says, ‘seein’ we’ve 
traded at last, I'll tell you this 
is the wagon I’ve had my mind 
on all the time. It’s taken some 
delay and a little work,’ he says, 
‘but the ten dollars’ll pay me 
. for the work—and the quarter,’ 
he says, pickin’ up his reins, ‘that’ll pay me for 
the quarter I had to give you for that old wheel- 
barrow I had to git started with!’ ” 
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THE ROMANCE OF A QUILT 


OW a pieced quilt once served to reunite 
two families forms a bright patch in the 
homespun history of early Iowa. The 

incident, says Miss Ellen D. Wangner in the 
American Country Life, happened in the days 
when families in the East were packing up and 
moving across the country in covered wagons. 
Among the emigrants was an old French fam- 
ily of Philadelphia, the head of which, Stephen 
B——-, was a staid business man with the high 
soul of an adventurer. To Iowa went such of their 
treasures as they would not part with, and one 
was a case of books with the big family Bible 
wrapped up in a treasured quilt of a beautiful 
design, the oak and acorn. When the party 
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Two Things Every Bout Needs 










Pg J to take on hiking 
woods or to the eam. v6 

fein. blade of finest — 14 = ous 

at selected hick: -y. S an'be carried in 

the belt. $1.50 ather sheath, 75e. 


Woodcraft Knife 


Boys who want a knife like 
this one. Curved blade of finest steel 
ap L-— a i of blade checkered 

io give ip. Leather handle, with 
sheath, $2.25. Stag handle, $3.00. 

If dealers can’t suppl ines order by 
mail, sending money o 
RBLE ARMS & MEG. co. 

Mich 


Kenoia 


SKATES 


with the self-contained 
‘ball bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “‘rocking-chair” 
movement are— 




















Ask your dealer 
for KoKoMoS. 


KoKoMo Stamped Metal Co. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


For ASTHMA 
80-PAGE BOOK sent FREE to any sufferer. 


Address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., puttele, N.Y., 
and ask for Bulletin Y-235 


WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and Fall *2 
gathering butterflies, insects? I bu’ 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some w 

# to $7 each. Simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, israeeas price-list. Send 10c. (not 
stamps) for my Illustrated Froopecns betes before 

i tantate butterflies. MR. SIN 

in Insects, Dept. 71, Ocean Park Caiifornis 


a for STOVINK bs od _ 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory,Inc.. Ween ass. 


You May Try It 


Three Months a. 
Before Deciding a ic 






























Sold 
Direct 
To You 
AtA 
Large 
Saving 


So confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet your 
highest expectations that we are will- 
ing to make you the following offer: 


If the New C. ion S Machine 

you select is not perfectly — 

in every particular after you have tried 

it in your home for three months, we 

will REFUND YOUR MONEY and take 
ack the hine at our exp 


We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle and electric models, guarantee for 
twenty-five years, pay all freight charges, and 
sell ata very low price. Shipments made from 
four convenient shipping stations in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


New Low Prices — Attractive Terms 


Be sure to get Our Liberal Offer and Attractive 
Terms before purchasing a new sewing ma- 
chine. A request on coupon below brings our 
free illustrated booklet and full —— by 
return mail. SEND IT NOW 











Send No Money But Mail 
Coupon Today 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
(Sewing Machine Dept.), Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen. I want to know more about the New 
Com anion. Send me your new illustrated booklet, 
also Trial Offer and explain the Attractive 
Terms upon which I may purchase. 


Name 





Address 














PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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reached Iowa they found that the farm that they 
had bought “sight unseen’ was quagmire. More- 
over, one of their wagons overturned in the swirl- 
ing, muddy river, and its contents was swept down 
the stream. Disillusioned, the B ’s stayed 
throughout the long winter with-another family, 
the S——’s, who had come from the Mohawk 
Valley. During the long days and evenings the 
two women pieced quilts; the new patterns from 
Philadelphia delighted Mrs. S——, and the pat- 
tern she liked best was the oak and acorn. 

Spring came, and Mr. and Mrs. B went 
back to Philadelphia. Years passed, and the set- 
tlement of Iowa progressed. Then one day Mrs. 
S—— went to visit a friend down the river, and 
there on the best bed she saw an oak and acorn 
quilt exactly like the one that Mrs. B had 
said she had lost. Mrs. S looked at it criti- 
cally; in one corner in very fine stitches were the 
initials “J. B. 1839”! 

The box of books had floated down the river 
twenty miles to land high and dry on another 
claim! The family of course had not known who 
J. B. was, and the books, which were all in 
French, had told them nothing. So they had just 
saved them, badly water-stained as they were, 
and had put the beautiful quilt on the spare bed. 

Mrs. S—— saw to it that quilt and books 
were sent back to Mrs. B ; and long years 
afterwards her own grandson went East, where 
he met and courted and married the granddaugh- 

















ter of Stephen B——. The quilt was given to the 
couple as a precious wedding gift. 
eg? 


MOVING DAY IN THIS CABIN 


NUMBER of Congressmen, according to 
the Argonaut, were whiling away the time 
in the smoking room by recalling peculiar 

experiences they had undergone at the hands of 
more or less hospitable strangers. Mr. Nicholas 
Longworth of Ohio said that he was once driving 
with a friend through a lonely region among 
the mountains. “Darkness overtook us,” he said, 
“while we were traveling through a strip of seem- 
ingly interminable pine timber. After a couple of 
hours of slow plodding we saw a light ahead. 
When we reached the house I yelled as loud as I 
could, and a bewhiskered old fellow opened the 
door and asked what we wanted. When I said we 
wanted to stay all night he looked us over care- 
fully and said: 

“ ‘Wal, I reckon I kin stand it if you kin.’ 

“We thanked him politely and, going in, found 
that the cabin had only one room, which was 
swarming with children of all ages. There were 
six or eight in sight and others within hearing. 
We were disappointed at seeing only one bed and 
wondered whether we should have to sit up in 
chairs all night. We were so tired and sleepy that 
we could hardly hold our eyes open. 

“After giving us a good supper of fried pork 
and corn cakes the mother put the two youngest 
children to bed. In less than three minutes they 
were sound asleep. She took them out and laid 
them in the corner on the floor; then she put the 
next two in bed, and so on. When all the little 
ones were asleep on the floor the old folks strolled 
out to the woodshed and told us we could use 
the bed. We hopped in without delay. Imagine 
our surprise when we awoke at daylight the next 
morning and found ourselves lying in the corner 
with the youngsters and the father and mother 
snoring comfortably in the bed.” 
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THE INDIAN’S ONION BAIT 


AIL to the onion! What would the busy 
housewife do without it? Most people who 
are familiar with the onion use it for food 

of course. Not so the Indian. The delicious flavor 
means nothing to him; he uses the vegetable for 
catching wolves. 

An enthusiastic missionary was showing an In- 
dian through his mission garden, which he tended 
with great care, for he wanted to prove to the 
natives that they too could grow useful foods. 
The Indian followed him and said “Ugh-ha!” to 
his enthusiastic explanations. He looked at the 
various vegetables with great curiosity; he 
pinched some of the leaves, smelled them and 
cautiously tasted the juice of some. Several times 
he went back to the tall glistening green onion 
spikes. 

PWhat is the name for that vegetable?” asked 
the missionary. 

“ Kee-che-wee-chay-moos-koo-se-ack,” replied 
the Indian, and the missionary smiled, for the 
name means “the very bad smelling grass.” 

When the two had gone the round of the 
garden the missionary asked the Indian what had 
interested him most. The red man turned and 
went back to the onion bed. The missionary 
pulled up several of the onions and gave them to 
him, and his glistening eyes expressed his thanks 
more eloquently than his tongue did. With the 
greatest care he wrapped up the onions and took 
them away; but not, as the missionary sup- 
posed, for the purpose of seasoning his venison. 

During the following winter when the mission- 
ary with his dog teams was visiting the outlying 
camps of his far-flung field he met the Indian 
again. With as much enthusiasm as an Indian 
can muster he told his missionary friend that he 
had had a great season hunting and, thanks to 
“the very bad smelling grass,” had been particu- 
larly successful at trapping wolves. The mission- 
ary looked astonished. Then he learned that the 
Indian had treasured the onions with the care of 
a miser. After setting his wolf traps he had radi- 
ated trails from them. Next he had taken a small 





piece of an onion and, having ground it between 
two axes, had rubbed it on the soles of his moc- 
casins. After that he had tramped the trails to 
his traps. His extraordinary success proved the 
correctness of his judgment. The power of the 
onion had dissipated the caution of the wary 
wolves, had made them curious and had led them 
into the traps! 
eg 


SAVED BY HIS FINGERS’ ENDS 


HIS extraordinary incident actually hap- 

pened, writes a contributor, some forty years 

ago near the town of Cadiz, Ohio, on the 
farm known as the Joseph McKee place. Mr. 
James McConnell, a painter of Cadiz, had been 
employed by Mr. McKee to paint his barn, a tall 
structure built on a hillside. Mr. McConnell had 
taken along with him as help his son Sam, a boy 
perhaps fifteen years old. The day happened to 
be windy. 

In getting ready to paint the gable they placed 
a ladder in the bed of a wagon, for the ladder 
was too short to reach all the way from the 
ground to the top. The father was at work on 
one side of the building. The son, who had con- 
siderable confidence in himself, prepared to paint 
from the ladder. But as he reached the top a 
severe sweep of wind caused the ladder to slip. 
He reached up and caught the edge of the roof 
and hung there while the ladder fell to the 
ground. Knowing that he surely should be killed 
if he dropped from such a height, Sam made a 
supreme effort to reach the roof. At last he suc- 
ceeded, though he was so exhausted that he had 
to wait some little time before climbing down. 

It seems almost a miracle that he did not fall 
with the ladder. As a matter of fact, for several 
years he had exercised daily on a trapeze at 
home, and he was noted among his companions 
as the only boy at school who could chin himself 
with one hand. 
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THE SIGN OF THE GOVERNOR 


HERE is an old yarn about a letter, ad- 

dressed “Mark Twain, Europe,” that in 

good time reached the author, who was 
traveling. Now we have a similar story about 
Theodore Roosevelt. While he was governor of 
New York—so we learn from Mrs. Corinne 
Roosevelt Robinson’s book My Brother Theo- 
dore Roosevelt—the “Rough Riders’ were send- 
ing strange letters on varied subjects. 

One letter came without name or address, but 
bore instead a drawing of a large set of teeth. 
On the reverse side of the envelope was written: 
“Please let Jack Smith, 211 W. 139th Street, 
know whether this letter reaches its destination. 
It is a bet, and a lot of money hangs in the bal- 
ance.” 

Those strong white teeth, which had so terri- 
fied recreant policemen while Roosevelt was po- 
lice commissioner of New York City, were easily 
recognized by the post office as the sign of the 
governor. 
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WHAT MADE THE SANGAMON 
FAMOUS 


TEACHER in Illinois set for her pupils 
the task of writing a composition about 
the Sangamon River, which flows through 

the town, and told them to say at least three 
things about the river. The shortest and pithiest 
paper was handed in by a youngster who had 
written: 

The Sangamon River: I have lived near it. I 
have skated over it. I have fallen into it. 
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A WHOLESALE CLAIM 


HE newspaper types sometimes distort per- 

fectly commonplace bits of news into most 

extraordinary statements. For example, a 
country weekly recently printed this startling an- 
nouncement: “Mr. and Mrs. John Clarkson of 
Strawberry Hill are the parents of any infant 
daughter born on Thursday last.” 











Answers to Puzzles in June 14 Issue 


1. Atop. 2. Courtship. 
- F Bouillon 
Oysters 
Planked Shad 
Veal Cutlet 
Roast Beef Spinach Carrots 
Lettuce Cucumber Tomato 
Plum Pudding, Egg Sauce 
Ice Cream Sponge Cake 
Crackers Edam Cheese 
‘offee 
5. Lea, egg, run, one, yes—Leroy and Agnes. 
Era, sol, ‘tab, hie, err, rat—Esther and Albert. 
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Green Peas 
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A Mellin’s Food baby 
is a happy, good-natured, 
contented baby,—unmis- 
takable signs of a satisfy- 
ing, well-balanced diet. 


Let us send you our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants,” and 
a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food, 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Cuticura Soap 
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Clear the Skin 
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- THE 
GIRL CAMPER 


HE camper’s paradise may be only 

a back yard or a friend’s pasture 

or the corner of some good-natured 
farmer’s field; the only things indispen- 
sable to it are the earth and the sky. A 
real camping trip is of course desirable if 
you can manage it, but the question of 
expense or time need not debar you from 
all outdoor fun. 

The group of girls that make up the 
party must be congenial. If possible, ask 
an older woman who knows something 
about camping and scout work to accom- 
pany you. Try to have just the right 
number of campers; if there are too many, 
the party is likely to divide into cliques, 
and differences may arise; if there are too 
few, the camp work becomes a burden. 

An ideal camp site offers pure water, 
exposure to sunlight during a part of the 
day, good wood for fuel, an open, level 
bit of ground and privacy. The best water 
is usually that from a spring, but lake 
water is all right if there are no settle- 
ments on the lake. 

When you arrive at the camping site 
the first thing to do is to pitch the tents; 
the smaller they are the more easily you 
can handle and care for them. Choose a 
place that is dry and so situated that the 
water will drain off quickly after a rain. 
Plan so that the tent will get the sunlight 
in the morning and be in the shade in the 
afternoon. 

If the camp is to be “permanent,”— 
that is, if it is to remain in the same place for 
several days or the whole stay,—the wall tent 
will probably be the most satisfactory. It is not 
difficult to set up, and it gives more headroom 
than an A tent. Spread the tent on one side 
and peg the corner guy ropes of that side. Next 
put in the ridgepole and attach the upright 
poles. Then two girls should hold the upright 
poles at the base while two others raise the tent 
by lifting on the ends of the ridgepole and 
grasping the upright poles as the ridgepole gets 
out of reach. Hold the tent in position by peg- 
ging the corner guy ropes, then peg down the 
tent all round. 

A fly will make the tent drier and cooler. 
It is a piece of canvas stretched above the roof 
and extending beyond it on both sides. If you use 
one, you should spread the tent on it and fix 
it to the ridgepole before raising the tent. In 
pegging the fly be sure that the guy ropes are 
out far enough to leave an air space between it 
and the tent roof. 

Dig a trench about three inches deep round the 
outside of each tent and about a foot away from 
it, and make an outlet in it that will drain away 
the rain water. Except in unusually severe storms 
such a trench will keep the inside of the tent dry. 
Be sure never to stick pins or anything else into 
the wall of the tent, and never to let any object 
inside the tent rest against the canvas, for rain 
water will come through at those points. The 
space inside the tent is so limited that you should 
hang your clothes on a rope strung between the 
two end poles. 

If you are camping near your homes, so that 
transportation is not a problem, you can use 
light-weight folding canvas cots. Reclaimed gov- 
ernment cots can be bought for two and a half 
dollars, and new ones for about four dollars and 
a quarter. 

The simpler the bedding the happier the camper. 
One girl camper was able to make herself com- 
fortable with four blankets and a small pillow; 
she had no trouble in making her bed, nor did 
she lose her property. On the other hand, girls 
who had brought each a mattress, two sheets, 
several blankets, comforters, quilts and two pil- 
lows found bed making a nuisance. Remember, 
however, that it is better to have one blanket too 
many than one too few, for nights out of doors 
are surprisingly chilly. If you must have a sheet, 
take only one and fold it crosswise on the bed so 
that you can slip in between the two parts. For 
the girl who plans to sleep on the ground, a 
waterproof blanket or poncho, to keep out the 
dampness, is almost indispensable. 

A real camper’s outdoor bed on the ground is 
made of fir balsam. Choose a place where the 
ground is soft and free from stones and hum- 
mocks, cut a good-sized pile of boughs, and place 
the first branches where the foot of the bed is to 
be. Lay them with the convex sides up and with 
the stems pointing toward the head of the bed. 
Place successive courses of boughs as a carpenter 
lays shingles; make each course several boughs 
deep and lay it so that the feathery tips of one 
course cover the stems of the course underneath. 
Cover the whole with a rubber blanket, peg the 
corners down and spread the woolen sleeping 
blankets on top. 

Have warm sleeping garments and a thick, 
dark wrapper. Day clothes should be simple. If 
possible, wear things that you can slip on over 
the head or step into, so as to avoid the annoy- 
ance of buttons and pins, which are constantly 





Work, play, and a rest 
between, all have their 
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place in the girl camper’s day; and no day out of doors is ever long enough 


getting lost. Two or three khaki middies or 
tennis shirts, several changes of heavy stockings 
and of cotton crépe underwear, khaki bloomers 
or riding breeches, a sweater, a raincoat or a 
“slicker,” shoes for tramping, “sneakers” to wear 
round camp, an old soft hat—those are all that 
are necessary. If water is plentiful, rinse out 
your stockings and crépe garments every evening, 
and hang them on the camp clothesline. Try to 
keep clean and trim. Take plenty of fresh hand- 
kerchiefs and do not neglect to care for your 
hair, your teeth and your nails. 

You can help in the camp work in many ways 
even if you are the “tenderfoot” of the party. 
The rule for every camper is: do not expect 
anyone else to do things for you that you can do 
for yourself. If your camp is a permanent one, 
use your odd moments to make little conven- 
iences. A box, with or without a cover, or a few 
boards nailed together, will do for a cupboard. 
A good hat-and-coat rack can be made from a 
sapling, lashed to the rear tent pole, with the 
branches trimmed to within three or four inches 
of the trunk. But don’t choose a young pine, a 
spruce, a fir, a hemlock or a hackmatack tree, 
for all of them are full of pitch. 

The campers should divide into working groups 
of two or three—with beginners and experienced 
campers placed together. The camp tasks should 
also be divided, but in rotation, so that each 
group will learn to do all of the various things 
that must be done. One group should do the 
cooking and dishwashing for a day; another 
should see that wood and water are always at 
hand; others will clean up the camp ground or 
attend to the boats, if there are boats, or keep 
the lanterns in good shape. 

No one should leave camp without saying 
where she is going. That rule is important, and 
breaking it may cause the camp much anxiety. 

Each girl needs a box in her kit with toilet 
articles, simple sewing materials, an electric flash 
light, some protection against mosquitoes and 
flies, and pencils and paper. 

Have a regulation first-aid kit in the camp and 
keep it in some accessible place. Baking soda is 
a soothing remedy for the stings and bites of in- 
sects, and butter is good for burns. 

Plan to use all of your time in camp. Live as 
much as possible in the open—walk, fish, climb 
mountains, explore, go swimming. Open your eyes 
and study the flowers, the trees and the birds. 
Daily notes on what you observe will prove a 
lasting pleasure. Photography is another delight- 
ful occupation, but it should not be confined to 
making pictures of fellow campers. One camera 
is enough for the group. A camp full of them is 
a nuisance, for they are always being left out in 
the rain or mislaid, and they are burdensome to 
carry on a hike. All should share equally in the 
cost of the films and the printing, and the camera 
should be kept in a place where everyone has 
access to it. It is a good plan to have each girl 
take her turn as official photographer for the day. 

There are plenty of other things worth study- 
ing: ferns; the birds and their songs; the trees 
and shrubs and where they grow; the butterflies 
and the flowers that they frequent; snails and 
mussels and where they live; squirrels; rabbits; 
dragon flies and their larve; flowering plants and 
the insects that visit them; wasps that dig holes 
in the ground or make “paper’’ nests; the habits 
of ants; the creatures that live in the water. 

There will be no difficulty in finding entertain- 
ment in fine weather; it is the rainy days that 


will give trouble. But even then there will be 
things that you have been trying to get time to 
do—mending, studying, reading or filling the 
pages of your notebook. 

Finally, don’t stay too long. It is better to 
break camp two days too soon than half a day 
too late. There comes a time to the inexperienced 
camper when all the joy seems to have gone out 
of camping, leaving only the discomforts. Stop 
short of that, so that you can carry away happy 
recollections of your first camping trip and high 
hopes for another. 

The subject of what food to take and how to 
cook it is such an important one for the camper 
that we shall print an article on the subject in 
the July Girls’ Page. 
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A Decorative Use for 
Sealing Wax 
It is in the Girls’ Page for July 
e 9 


HOW TO ROLL A MIDDY TIE 


VERY girl who has worn a yard-square 
middy tie simply folded knows that, worn 
in that way, it looks bulky and feels 

uncomfortable. The “navy roll,” such as sailors 
use, is far more satisfactory, for it folds up the 
extra thicknesses of silk in the back, leaves the 
ends loose enough to tie, to press or even to wash, 
and makes the collar sit most becomingly. 

First fold the tie diagonally. Have some one 
hold the ends of the diagonal fold (A-B) taut 
enough to keep it well stretched. The success of 
the roll depends on keeping the fold taut. 

Then take the corner X and fold it over about 
one third of an inch—along the line O-B—to Y. 
Bring the point X right up to the edge of the tie 
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(A-X), stretching the fold as much as is neces- 
sary. (Fig. 1.) Fold the corresponding*corner and 
edge of the tie in the same way. Repeat the 
fold for the first side, then for the second, then 
for the first again, and so on. (Fig. 2.) Make 
every fold as small and as firm as possible and 
hold the fold A-B taut while you fold. 

After you have made twenty folds—ten on 
each side—you will have used up about half 
your tie and you will be ready to do the rolling 
proper. Take firm hold of the thick part, O,— 
take care that it does not slip and come loose,— 
and begin to roll it to P, keeping the silk well 
stretched. Then run a few stitches through the 
silk at P, to fasten the roll firm. (Fig. 3.) 

When you let the ends A and B go they will 
loosen somewhat, because they are the unfolded 
corners of the tie. If you wish, pull them out still 
more, to the narrow string effect that sailors 






like; or spread them across the front of 
your blouse. A carefully made roll will 
hold until the tie is worn out. Moreover, 
it will make the tie last twice as long 
as an unrolled tie will last, because when 
the loose ends become frayed you can 
unroll the tie, moisten and press out the 
wrinkled part and roll it up again with 
that part showing and the frayed corners 
folded out of sight. 
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PLANNING THE WEDDING 
JOURNEY 


HE last word on the Why, Where 

and What of the wedding journey 

belongs to’ the bride and groom. 
Ideas of what to do on the trip vary 
widely, and you should make your 
plans together, so that they will not be 
unwelcome to either of you. That is 
usually an easy decision because you 
have many tastes in common, and each 
is anxious to give the other his wish. 
There is no need, however, for one to 
sacrifice a preference to the other; you 
can work out some arrangement that 
means pleasure for both. 

Shall we make it an entertaining busy 
time? Shall we visit our relatives? Shall 
we take a long time in the quiet of the 
mountains, or by the sea? Those are 
some of the questions that bride and 
groom ponder as they stand at the en- 
trance to the honeymoon. 

Some general considerations may help 
you to make a specific answer. Do not 
allow yourself to be urged by some 
interested adviser to do what you would rather 
not do. Of course your grandmother will want 
you to visit her at her country home, and “his” 
relatives may be anxious to show you the high 
lights of New York. The honeymoon, however, is 
a period of adjustment, of a growing acquaint- 
ance between two persons who need to work out 
the new relationship with care, and if possible 
with a great deal of privacy. Moreover, it is a 
time of relaxation after the hurry and work and 
fuss of getting ready for a wedding. It is a 
vacation, and should not be made exacting. 

Then too you will be unwise to try to stretch 
your money so as to cover an expensive trip. If 
you choose to go to a hotel at a fashionable sum- 
mer resort, when you only can afford the expense 
of a cottage at the beach, you will have to make 
sacrifices later to cover the first ill-considered 
expenditure. Moreover, to put on an appearance 
of prosperity that you must drop later makes 
you feel uneasy and makes it hard for you to be 
genuine even with each other. 

The honeymoon is a thing not only to be en- 
joyed but to be remembered, and many people 
find it more satisfactory to spend it in one place 
rather than in traveling. To those who can ar- 
range it, on the other hand, a journey across the 
country or the sea may be the most refreshing, 
and it has the advantage of taking you to un- 
familiar places, so that the trip will stand out as 
a time of unusual and significant experience. 

The length of the wedding trip will be deter- 
mined by personal considerations: the sum of 
money you can devote to the purpose, the calls 
that business may make upon your husband, and 
so forth. The expense varies tremendously with 
the kind of trip you choose, and no budget can 
be suggested, since the length of the journey and 
the places where you stay will all affect the 
bills. A wedding journey should be long enough 
to give you an auspicious start on married life, 
but not so long as to dull the impatience of the 
bride, who longs to set foot in her own home. 

The question What? covers a number of prac- 
tical details. What to wear? What to take? Take 
only the garments you need and govern your 
selection by the kind of honeymoon you have 
chosen. The wedding presents and most of your 
possessions should all be sent directly to the 
house where you plan to live. Often an older 
sister or brother will relieve you of the annoy- 
ance of packing and moving. A going-away dress 
should be inconspicuous, but smart. A tailored 
suit, a small hat, shoes and gloves to match, are 
the most suitable for the journey. 

To be inconspicuous is to be in the best of 
taste. The couple that is accompanied to the 
train by a hilarious group of friends throwing 
rice and shouting last messages in at the car 
window is likely to earn the good-natured con- 
tempt of the onlookers. Flowers in abundance 
are sweet and are more appropriate than the 
practical jokes that are often so undignified. 

If anyone, for financial or other reasons, is 
tempted to omit the wedding journey altogether, 
she should think the question over well before 
deciding against it. Why is the honeymoon? It 
takes you out of the daily routine and starts 
you on the years with a sense of adventure and 
romance. It takes you for a week or a month or 
more into new scenes and gives you a short time 
of leisure in which to consider the momentous 
future. It is a good way to begin, and, as the 
proverb says (with apologies to married life), 
“A good beginning is half the battle.” 
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§ RENOVATING 
. * RUGS - 






UGS that have become worn or frayed by 
the march of many feet can be successfully 


mended at home. To repair a worn edge - 


use unboned black belting, such as is sold for 
women’s skirts, and Shetland wool that matches 
the edge of the rug. Oriental rugs are usually 
bound with black, but domestic rugs should be 
bound with yarn the color of the foundation, 
which sometimes runs to the very edge and which 
is often difficult to match. If necessary, dye 
white yarn to get the precise shade. Lay the belt- 
ing along the under side of the edge where it is 
weak and blanket stitch it in place. Then whip 
the free edge and ends of the belting to the back 
of the rug. That gives a firm straight edge that 
will lie flat. If the wear has bitten into the mar- 
gin of the rug anywhere, the belting will show 
where the nap is gone. In that case fill in the nap 
with Shetland yarn to match. Tie short lengths 
of the yarn into the belting, close together, as 
you would put ties into a comfortable; trim the 
upstanding ends roughly even with the nap of 
the rug. When the bare spot is filled in shave the 
surface evenly. If the colors are well matched 
and the ties are set very close, the mending will 
scarcely show. 

The black wool on the margin of an Oriental 
rug often becomes worn on the surface while the 
threads of the back are still firm. In that case 
repair the worn places with black Shetland wool; 
use a figure-eight stitch if the rest of the edge is 
done in that way, or just an over-and-over stitch 
to cover the bare back threads. 

If the end of the rug has been kicked up, 
blanket stitch black belting across the end and a 
little way down the side, after mitring the cor- 
ners carefully. To make an obdurate corner lie 
flat, sew three tiny dress weights into the belting, 
one at the corner and one on each side of it. 

A rent in the body of the rug can be mended 
by thoroughly darning the edges to a piece of 
stiff crinoline placed on the back. When the 
mended spot is firm, fill in the color of the 
ground by tying in wool of the right shade and 
clipping it. Even if the colors do not match abso- 
lutely, the result will be a great improvement on 
the jagged rent with loose and exposed warp 
threads. Oriental rug merchants do such work 
with great skill, but home work is not to be 
despised. 

Large rugs as well as small ones can be made 
to look like new by a careful scrubbing. We 
cannot, as the Orientals do, throw buckets of 
water over the rugs and leave them exposed on a 
flat surface to dry; but if we have time and pa- 
tience enough, we can clean any rug thoroughly 
by dry scrubbing. Little ones can be cleaned on 
the kitchen table, larger ones on the floor. First 
remove the dust by using a vacuum cleaner or by 
sweeping and beating with a light rattan beater, 
not a wire one. Place the rug face up on the 
grass, for blows on the back are likely to loosen 
the knots. 

To make the cleansing mixture, dissolve half 
a cupful of fine neutral white soap or soap flakes 
in a quart of hot water. When the solution is cool 
it will have the consistency of jelly. Add a pint 
of water to it and beat it to a lather that will 
stand alone. Finally skim off some of the dry 
lather into a small bowl. That is the cleaning 
mixture. 

If you work on the floor, have a pailful of 
lukewarm rinse water at hand, an empty pail 
into which to pour the dirty water, and a basin 
in which to rinse the cloths. Have plenty of clear 
water. 

Dip a clean vegetable brush in dry suds and 
with a circular motion scrub a part of the rug, 
perhaps six inches square. When the suds die 
away, add more; the rug will look muddy unless 
you use plenty of suds. 

Scrub one part until it looks clean, then wring 
a cloth very dry and wipe the suds off in the 
direction of the nap. Do not rub it in and be sure 
that the cloth is dry. Only the surface of the rug 
should be wet. Continue to rinse and wring the 
cloth in the basin, and renew the supply of fresh 
water many times. In that way every trace of 
soap Should be wiped up, together with the dirt 
that it holds. When no soapy feeling is left in the 
nap attack a fresh area. When the rug is dry 
brush it briskly to raise the nap. If the rug is 
large, do not try to finish it at one time. A rug 
that measures four feet by six can be cleaned in 
an hour and a half or two hours. 


Rag rugs are easily laundered 
in a washing machine and can 
even be cleaned without too much 
strain on the back by using a 
“dasher,” which can be bought 
for about sixty cents, to force 
the water through the thick fabric. Indeed, a 
very good dasher can be made at home by fitting 
a long handle into the small end of a large funnel. 
Spots on the rugs should first be scrubbed with 
soap solution and a brush, for the dasher can be 
trusted to remove only the general grime. Rinse 
the rug and put it through the wringer. straight 
to avoid stretching the edges. Dry it on a flat 
surface, if possible, or hang it by the middle over 
a line, so that the weight will be even on the two 
sides. When it is dry separate the fringe by beat- 
ing the end of the rug against the edge of a 
kitchen table and then brush the fringe. 
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HOMEMADE FISH BAITS 


HERE are many anglers who get a great 

deal of pleasure during the closed season 

from making tackle. The pleasure is two- 
fold: a part of it comes from making a lure or 
other contrivance that will catch fish as effec- 
tively as equipment sold in the stores, and a part 
from the saving in money. Some fishermen make 
their own rods or tie their own flies, though both 
accomplishments require more time and skill than 
the ordinary angler has. In the field of casting 
baits, however, there is a chance both for pleas- 
ure and for a profit. 

Casting baits, which can be used with success 
on most game fish, especially bass and pickerel, 
are made of wood or metal. The tools required 
are few. A sharp knife, sandpaper, small drills, 
stout shears and a small file are enough. The ma- 
terials should include wood that is free from im- 
perfections, a quantity -of small swivels, split 
rings, hooks,—single, double or treble, plain, 
feathered or “weedless,’”—wire of various sizes, 
thin sheet copper, some lead and an assortment 
of paints and enamels. Enamel has the advantage 
of drying with a hard, polished finish, but cannot 
be had in all the colors. The assortment should 
include silver, gold, white, black, red and per- 
haps yellow and green. 

An all-round favorite with most bait casters is 
the wooden minnow, made in a variety of colors. 
Whittling a four-inch minnow out of a small 
piece of wood is an extremely simple matter, and 
attaching the necessary rigging requires only a 
little mechanical skill. Fig. 1 gives a suggestion. 
Do not make the minnow too frail to withstand 
the strike of a heavy fish. A good method of 
anchoring the side hooks securely is by means 
of a wire staple, driven through and clinched on 
the other side. The tail hook can be fastened 





Fig. 1 


Diagram for wooden minnow. A treble hook 
should be used for the tail, and can be used 
in place of each of the others if desired 
a—RHoles for lead; do not show after painting 

b— Wire 
c— Thin nail, for added strength at head 





Fig. 2 
Suggestion for a wabbler 





Fig. 3 


An old spoon filed down into a pickerel bait. 
Holes drilled or punched for the split rings 














Fig. 4 


Evolution of a spinner from sheet copper. 
The centre hole is for lead to give needed 
weight. The cuts along the border are 
done with shears, after which the copper 
can easily be bent into the desired twist 


firmly by passing a wire through a small hole 
about half an inch from the end of the tail. The 
same method can be used to attach the swivel at 
the head. 

To make the minnow ride in a natural position 
you must weight it. Round pieces of lead forced 
into holes drilled in the wood will give the de- 
sired result. Run some water into a bathtub and 
experiment until the minnow always “swims” 
correctly when you pull on the line. 
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Next comes the painting. Try finishing one 
minnow in silver, with a black or red stripe run- 
ning down the side. Make the eyes of black and 
white and use two or three tiny stripes of bright 
red to represent the gills. Solid red is another 
killing color for a bass or a pickerel minnow. As 
a matter of fact, the angler can use his own judg- 
ment in coloring the baits he has made. Some 
freak of fancy may prove to be a certain winner. 
If a minnow fails to attract fish, you can always 
try a new coat of paint, of a different pattern. 

There are on the market a vast number of so- 
called “plugs,” or wooden casting baits, of all 
sizes, shapes and colors. Some of them wabble, 
others dart; some float on the surface, others 
dive; some are more or less realistic imitations 
of the natural food of game fish, whereas others 
resemble nothing under the face of the heavens. 
Most of them, however,—and that is the impor- 
be thing,—catch fish when the conditions are 
right. 

It is really no trick at all to turn a bit of wood 
into a first-class plug, and undoubtedly not a few 
of those on sale originated from the experiments 
of amateur makers of tackle. As in the case of 
the wooden minnow, you can test the action of 
your whittled plug in the bathtub. When you 
have succeeded in giving it the desired degree of 
wabble, twist or other eccentric movement put on 
the rigging, paint it—and your task is done. 
Fig. 2 is a suggestion for a wabbler. The theory 
of the plug fisherman is not merely to offer the 
bass or other game fish something to eat but to 
arouse his curiosity or anger to the striking 
point. 

A highly satisfactory pickerel spinner can be 
made from an old plated spoon, as shown in Fig. 
3. Polish the bow! well and, if you wish, enamel 
the inside a bright red. Two small holes, drilled 
or punched, carry the tiny split rings, by means 
of which you can attach the swivel and feathered 
gang of hooks. Every spinning bait should have 
a swivel to prevent the line from kinking. 

In bright weather or clear water a copper spin- 
ner is often more effective than a silvered or 
nickeled one. Fig. 4 shows how you can make 
such a bait from a small sheet of thin copper, 
which, needless to say, should be brightly pol- 
ished before you cut it into the shape required. 
Since the copper itself will hardly be heavy 
enough for casting or trolling, you will need to 
insert a bit of lead to give it additional weight. 
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MARKETING 
XII. How to Find the Honest Buyer 


HE “trade” in farm produce of all kinds 

is made up of two general classes of deal- 

ers—those who buy outright of the farmer 
and those who take his shipments and dispose of 
them for a commission. Either method of sale 
gives good results when the dealer is honest and 
has business ability. 

Before the farmer entered the field of the 
middleman in marketing the country merchant 
usually had a commission merchant to whom he 
shipped his butter and eggs, or the local elevator 
man had terminal market connections. These 
local men were to all intents the local agents of 
wholesale houses that depended for their exist- 
ence on satisfying their country shippers. But 
even in those days there was another group of 
“commission men” who were looking for the 
dissatisfied shipper and for the man who always 
wants to try something else. Those dealers were 
sometimes established on the market, at other 
times they had no place of business. One of their 
familiar schemes was to offer through the mails 
better prices than competing firms doing a legit- 
imate business could possibly offer and _ live. 
When the receipts came in they would dispose 
of their arriving shipments for as long a time 
as they deemed safe, then disappear with the 
money that belonged to the shippers. Other firms 
preferred to follow a course little less dishonest. 
They would find fault with the quality of the 
shipment, no matter what its condition, in order 
to force the shipper to take a low price for his 
produce. 

Those are but samples of the many tricks that 
dishonest dealers employed to defraud the ship- 
per. They frequently took advantage of the fact 
that the value of a particular shipment of eggs 
or poultry or veal is usually small, and that the 
shipper will generally stand the loss rather than 
incur further expense in following up what he 
knows to be a plain case of stealing. 

With the coming of coéperation and the gen- 
eral feeling among farmers that the costs of 
marketing could be cut by direct shipment the 
field of the crooked dealer widened, but his 
methods have not changed. He continues to offer 
prices well above the market range of values, 
he talks eloquently of bridging the producer- 
consumer gap, but he is hard to find after a 
shipment has been made to him, and it is even 
harder to collect money from him. 

On the other hand, the dealer who is depend- 
able can be known by the fact that he never 
promises more than the market can do for the 
shipper. If he pays cash, it is usually on a dis- 
tinct wired or written understanding as to qual- 
ity and quantity and the period during which 
the offer will hold good. If his state regulates 





dealers, he is under license and bond, not because 
he has to be, but because it is good business for 
him to have the sanction and support of the 
state. If you inquire of your banker, you will 
find that his financial standing is good, for, even 
though he may not have much money, he pays 
his bills promptly. 

Still better, if marketing your own products 
direct appeals to you as preferable to selling 
them at home or through the “codp,” take time 
enough to make your terminal market a visit 
that may require several days. Go to the Com- 
mercial Club or the Business Men’s Association 
and get such information as they can give you 
about the reputation of the men with whom you 
hope to establish business connections. Then visit 
the banks and investigate still further. Spend 
time in the market and pick up other informa- 
tion, especially information that will guide you 
in shipping what the market wants. 

And above all else get acquainted with the 
men with whom you have chosen to do business. 
A straightforward talk about business, face to 
face, will do more for you and for your future 
pleasant relations than reams of letter writing. 
Carefully make note of what your tentative 
agents want, how and when they want it 
shipped, what adjustments they make when qual- 
ity or the market are unsatisfactory, how and 
when they remit—learn all you can about the 
way your chosen firm conducts its business. Go 
down through the receiving rooms and see how 
other shippers are packing their shipments. No- 
tice the cause of any shipment’s appearing to 
be in bad condition. And take note, particularly, 
of the manner in which the best shippers select, 
pack and mark their shipments. 

Then you can go home, assured that you know 
with a fair degree of accuracy what the market 
you are serving demands. Upon your success in 
meeting that demand depends your success as a 
merchandiser of your own products. 
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A COMBINATION BAG AND FAN 


BAG that will serve as a fan can easily be 
A made of the following materials: one third 
of a yard of silk or satin; a bunch of 
forget-me-nots; three and a half dozen bugle 
beads; five eighths of a yard of feather banding, 
cardboard, buckram and a skein of embroidery 
silk. 

Cut two disks of cardboard, each seven and a 
half inches in diameter, and clip a segment from 
each for the opening of the bag at the top. Rein- 
force the disks with buckram cut to match. Fit 
the silk and the lining (of the same or of a con- 
trasting shade) to the sections. Seam the two silk 
sections together except at the top, which should 
be left open so that you can slip the cardboard 
stiffening in and insert the handles. Without 
bending the cardboard manipulate it gently until 
it slips into the pockets. Seam the two fabric- 
covered sections together with embroidery silk in 
a buttonhole stitch. 

Cut a strip of cardboard for a handle one and 
a half by thirteen inches in size and stitch buck- 
ram to it. Cover the handle with the fabric and 
stitch it on the machine; then press it with a hot 
iron. Make another handle in the same way. At- 
tach the handles to the bag, one on each side. 

Cut from buckram a disk of three and a half 
inches or a heart-shaped piece. Cover it with the 
fabric and then cover the fabric with forget-me- 
nots, carefully stitched on. Outline the section 
with bugle beads. Sew the forget-me-not piece to 
the bag, which is then ready for service, both as 
a receptacle and, by reversing it, as a fan. You 
can add a feather banding round the edge, or the 
beads may be dispensed with and tiny homemade 
rosebuds used instead of forget-me-nots. 
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T Camp Beothuk as at many other 
A boys’ camps flag rushing, cane 
smuggling, the Trojan War, Indians 
and settlers and digging for treasure had 
all served their turn as the annual mid- 
summer game into which the camp threw 
its entire energy for three days. Then in 
response to a call for a new game, which 
like the others should give the campers 
an opportunity to put into practice all 
the wiles of signaling, tracking and boat- 
ing with which they were familiar, sum- 
mer campaigning was invented. 

The campers were divided into two par- 
ties of equal numbers, which happened to 
give twenty-six to each side, though fewer 
boys can play the game with equal en- 
joyment. Each side elected one of its 
members as commander in chief—though 
most of his command called him “captain” 
—to direct its movements during the entire 
campaign, and the commander in chief 
selected the most athletic member as lieu- 
tenant, or commander of his expedition- 
ary forces. One counselor was assigned to 
each party as local umpire in chief, the 
director assumed the position of principal 
umpire, and the other counselors took 
positions with the contending forces to 
arbitrate minor disputes. All were positively 
forbidden to aid or advise the campaigners in 
any way. Hence many umpires are unnecessary, 
and the large number in this case was used 
merely because they were at hand; one or, 
better, two older boys or men can handle the 
task just as well. 

The Beos, as the members of the party distin- 
guished by the red neck scarfs were called, were 
to defend five points, which had score values as 
follows: the council fire, 10; the rustic chapel, 5; 
the tree house, 3; the rowboat anchored in the 
bay, 2; the wreck of the Water Belle, 1. The 
Thuks, identified by the absence of neck scarfs, 
had control of five other points of similar value: 
the knoll above the tennis courts, 10; the en- 
trance to Herring Lake path, 5; Wharf Knoll, 3; 
Santiago Rock, 2; the canoe beach, 1. Besides 
those definite, immovable points each side had 
a distinctive flag. 

An imaginary line divided the camp into two 
countries; the Thuks’ positions were on one side, 
the Beos’ on the other. The rowboat and San- 
tiago Rock required no boundaries, but the other 
positions were defined with white cord staked to 
the ground. Contestants were forbidden to assume 
the identifying marks of their opponents, but 
were not prohibited from taking any other avail- 
able disguise. 

Early in the morning of the opening day of 
the campaign the counselors took their places in 
the hostile countries and the contestants met 
with the chief umpire on the international bound- 
ary line to learn the rules of the game. At a 
bugle call each party was to go at once to the 
capital of its country—the place of the highest 
score value—and at the second call might begin 
hostilities. Every time a party captured an enemy 
town the score value of that town was to be 
added to the victors’ score. At the end of each 
day’s play and at the conclusion of the 
campaign the scores were to be totaled. 
In the final reckoning the side that held 
an enemy flag concealed somewhere in 
one of its towns was to receive three 
additional points, but no value was to 
attach to a side’s retaining its own 
flag or to-successive captures and re- 
captures of the enemy flag. The highest 
score would determine the winner. No 
actual fighting or physical resistance 
was to be permitted. To capture a place 
the attackers had only to enter it with 
a force one greater than that of the 
defenders, upon which the defenders were 
to withdraw at once to the nearest home 
point in their possession. 

The game proceeded with a rush. 
Some towns changed hands rapidly; some 
surprises failed because just as the attackers 
entered, concealed and consequently uncounted 
defenders emerged from their hiding places. 
The commanders learned that it usually paid 
to leave defending garrisons in captured towns, 
and that it was well to take a captured flag 
back to their own country where it would 
be harder to find. Once an umpire discovered 
the garrison of a fallen town trying to remove 
its flag and forbade the proceeding; again, an 
umpire found a large party approaching from 
beyond the limits of the camp and ruled that 
those limits were the edge of the world, for every 
world must have some limits. Thrilling boat races 
took place as attackers and reinforcements rushed 
toward Santiago Rock; warning signals were wig- 
wagged from the tree house to the anchored boat 
as a hostile navy set out. There was no taking of 
prisoners,—for a prisoner has to remain inac- 
tive,—and parties could not engage each other 
except at towns, but secrecy of movement was at 
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a premium, and every bush served as shelter for a 
hostile soldier or spy disguised as a local fisher- 
man, tradesman or passer-by. 

Half an hour before the end of the campaign 
the Beos had 169 points and the Thuks 167, but 
the Thuks held the enemy flag. If they could con- 
tinue to hold it, concealed as it was in a tree top, 
until the final bugle, they would win by one 
point. That was not to be, however, for the Beos 
captured the canoe beach and with it not only 
the Thuks’ flag but also their own, which was 
discovered by a nimble climber. Then in a wild 
rush the Thuks gained the Water Belle, and the 
scores stood: Thuks 168, Beos 170, and the Beos 
held the Thuks’ flag. There was but a minute to 
go when a boat with a crew of four set out from 
the Thuks’ camp and rowed toward the Beos’ 
anchored craft. Reinforcements leaped into ca- 
noes and headed for the attackers. The race 
became frantic, but suddenly attention was di- 
verted from it by a rush of Thuks to the council 
fire. The bugle blew; the Thuks had won by a 
score of 178 to 173 

If only the Beos had seen the ruse, had real- 
ized that it would have been better to have lost 
the rowboat that counted only two points instead 
of leaving the more valuable council fire inade- 
quately defended, the ending might have been 
different. 
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THE WATER TELESCOPE 


ORWEGIAN fishermen use a “water tele- 
scope” to aid them in seeing things under 
water. It consists of a water-tight tube 

five or six inches in diameter fitted at one end 
with a piece of plain glass. The purpose is to get 
rid of ripples and reflections and have an area of 
smooth water through which to 
look. 

It is easy to make a simple 
water telescope from a length 
of stovepipe, a piece of glass to 
fit one end and enough adhesive 
tape to hold the glass and to 
make the joints water-tight. A 
handle makes the instrument 
easier to use. The black color 
of the stovepipe reduces the 
amount of reflection and makes 
the instrument more effective. 

If you have no piece of stove- 
pipe, you can get the frame of 
the telescope by making a box 
about eighteen inches long with 
ends of the right size to hold 
a small pane of glass. To make 
the joints water-tight paint the edges of them 
with white lead before you nail the boards to- 
gether; and to improve the optical qualities of 
the telescope paint the inside of it black. 

With such an instrument you can watch fish 
and examine the bottom in a considerable depth 
of water. 
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LITTLE ACORNS MAKE BIG 
OAKS 
i sums of money grow in time into large 
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sums, and many a farsighted high-school 

student makes his vacation days contribute 
to his college fund. One high-school boy in a 
Western town let it be known that he would 
wash the automobiles of his neighbors and friends 
as he washed his father’s. Under a tree in the 
back yard he laid a rough platform of boards as 
a washing stand. He brought water from the 
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house sill cock by means of the garden hose. A 
bucket, a sponge, chamois and a pailful of auto- 
mobile soap completed the equipment. The boy, 
who was a careful driver, called for the cars 
and delivered them. For runabouts he charged 
seventy-five cents, for ordinary touring cars a 
dollar, and for very large cars a dollar and a 
half. Polishing the wind shield, the lights, bump- 
ers, and so forth, was included. There were dull 
seasons of course, but also very busy ones. At 
the end of three months the boy found that he 
had earned on the average nine dollars a week. 
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SOME WATER SPORTS 


WATER carnival need not be confined to 
swimming races, fancy diving and trick 
swimming. Both the spectators and the 

participants enjoy it more when some novelties 
are introduced; and, moreover, even when there 
is no contest boys or girls in swimming can have 
fun doing stunts. The games described here may 
be taken as suggestions either for varying a 
water carnival or for adding something new to 
the fun at “the swimming hole.” 

LEAPFROG.—The boy who is “it” stands on 
the bank or at the edge of a wharf and bends 
over. The other boys, keeping in a line, run, put 
their hands on his back, jump over him and 
enter the water either feet first or headfirst. 
All the customary jumps can be taken, including 
“slice of beef” and “knucklin’s.” The first boy 
who fails to get over is “‘it.”’ 

RECOVERING THE BALL.—A small rubber 
ball is left floating ten or fifteen feet from the 
‘end of a springboard. The diver tries to grasp 
it as he enters the water. That sounds easy, but 
when you try it you will find that it takes 
some skill to do it. If there is no spring- 
board, a float or a wharf will answer 
nearly as well. 

DOUBLE-MAN RACE.—For this race 
there must be a depth of about eight feet 
of water over a smooth sandy bottom. The 
under man sinks to the bottom, and the 
upper man stands on his shoulders, keep- 
ing hold of one of the under-water man’s 
hands and balancing himself with his free 
arm. At the starting signal the under man 
walks toward the finish. The team will 
have to go slowly or they will lose their 
balance, topple over and be disqualified. 
The length of the race should be only a 
few yards, as the under man must hold 
his breath during the whole distance. 

WALKING ON THE HANDS.—This is 
an under-water event for which a depth of four 
or five feet is needed. The boys stand on their 
hands with their heads under water and attempt 
to walk in that way. The distance to be walked 
must naturally be short. 

UNDRESSING IN THE WATER.—The swim- 
mers, with coat, waistcoat, shirt, trousers, stock- 
ings and shoes over their bathing suits, jump in 
and swim to a designated spot, where they must 
undress in the water. When stripped to their 
bathing suits they swim back to the starting 
point. The first man who reaches it is the winner. 
The clothing should be removed in this order: 
coat, waistcoat, shoes, trousers. After unbuttoning 
the coat throw the arms back over the head and 
down to the sides, in which position the coat will 
slip off easily. Shoes present little trouble if time 
enough is taken to untie the shoe strings. Draw 
in a deep breath and then start to untie the shoe. 
Pay no attention to keeping afloat; let yourself 
sink if necessary. After you have pulled off one 
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shoe, come up to the surface and after 
taking another long breath begin on the 
other shoe. It is well to have some one by 
in a rowboat in case any swimmer be- 
comes entangled in his clothes. Practice in 
undressing in the water is useful, both for 
girls and for boys. 

THE QUICK-—DRESSER RACE.—A 
pile of old clothes for each boy is left on 
a float about fifty yards from the shore. 
The boys swim to the float, clamber up on 
it and dress in their respective suits, then 
dive in and return to the starting point. 
Nothing gives the spectators more amuse- 
ment than to see the bedraggled swimmers 
emerging from the water. This stunt gives 
good practice in swimming fully dressed. 
If you wish, you may reverse the process; 
that is, let the contestants with their clothes 
on over their bathing suits swim to the 
raft, undress on it and then return. Since 
the boy who wins the dressing contest 
may be the slowest in undressing, it is 
advisable to have both events. 

SWIMMER-PADDLER RACE— 
A canoe with a paddle is left floating op- 
posite each swimmer. The boys dive, swim 
to the canoe, climb in and paddle to the 
shore. The difficulty is in getting into the 
canoe. If canoes are not available, boats 
can be used, although they make the race 
less exciting. 

TUB RACE.—This race usually causes 
more merriment than any other. The racers 
sit in common washtubs and try to advance 
by paddling with their hands. It takes real skill 
to paddle and balance with enough caution to 
keep from capsizing. In this racé, as in others, 
the boy who uses the most care is pretty sure 
to win. 

WATER DERBY.—The English way of con- 
ducting the tub race is to have each boy mounted 
on a cask or barrel bearing the name of some 
popular horse. He is provided with an oar and 
must paddle his way to the goal and at the same 
time remain on the barrel. Anyone who has 
straddled a floating barrel will know what fun 
the race produces. ° 


THE LETTER OF RECOMMENDA- 
TION 


MOS PIERREPONT, the “Copper King,” 
and his son had been spending the sum- 
mer on the Massachusetts coast; and 

there they met Tom Rowland in the humble 
capacity of a street-car conductor. Late one 
night the three had been the only occupants of 
the car; and while the motorman drove the car 
through the sea-scented darkness the men inside 
fell into conversation. 

“Ts this your regular business?” asked Pierre- 
pont of Tom, attracted by the latter’s high- 
spirited bearing and frank blue eyes. 

“No, sir; I’m filling in for the summer.” 

“College?” 

Tom’s face suddenly showed certain sharp 
lines. They meant character—of the kind that 
can overcome disappointment. 

“Two years in Princeton,” he replied, “but I 
lost my father and left college to go to work. 
I had to help my mother.” 

“Then you are through with education?” 

“IT have to work to keep my mother and my 
two younger sisters,” Tom explained; “I could 
have worked my way through college easily and 
was doing it; but I couldn’t do that and help at 
home to amount to anything.” 

“How should you like to finish that educational 
course traveling? I want my son here—several 
years younger than you, I take it—to spend two 
years in Europe before he enters college. How 
should you like to take him? I intend to pay his 
tutor two thousand a year and bear all expenses. 
In your case that amount would keep things at 
home going all right.” 

“Do you mean that you would consider me?” 

“Certainly. We people from the West talk 
Straight. But there’s one thing I must have: a 
good letter of recommendation.” 

It was to the head master of his old school 
that Tom wrote for that vital letter. He tried to 
think what sort of boy he had been in school; he 
remembered having worked hard, and he had 
behaved himself well. But he awaited the letter 
with the greatest anxiety. Before long it came. 

“There’s no greater pleasure I have,” the letter 
ran in part, “than in writing a letter of recom- 
mendation for one of St. John’s alumni. But, after 
all, I am only a sort of secretary. I have to for- 
ward the letters that have already been written. 
When you were here for three years you wrote 
your own letter; and it is that which I am for- 
warding to you today. It says that you were in- 
dustrious, honest, trustworthy, cheerful, loyal. It 
was the way you worked, lived and behaved that 
wrote that letter; and I now take delight in 
transcribing it for you. 

“Some boys here write a check for ten cents, 
and when they want to cash it expect me to raise 
it to ten thousand dollars. I must be honest and 
can recommend only those who have recommended 
themselves. Show this letter to Mr. Pierrepont. 
He will understand what I mean.” 
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SEASICKNESS 


Tes medical profession justly plumes itself 
on having overcome many diseases that were 
formerly scourges of mankind, but it has 
not overcome them all. One that remains is sea- 
sickness, a malady that has afflicted mankind 
afloat for countless centuries. The ordinary person 
naturally wonders why a remedy for so common 
an ailment has not been found by this time, and 
yet seasickness still is much of a mystery; physi- 
cians are not even agreed just what, the malady 
is. The symptoms are only too well known, but 
what causes them? 

The earliest theory and one that some doctors 
still hold is that the stomach is the seat of the 
trouble, and that the shaking and the swashing 
back and forth of its contents arrest digestion 
and cause acid fermentation, which gives rise 
to auto-intoxication. The objection to that idea 
is that seasickness occurs when the stomach is 
empty and occurs often when the motion of the 
ship is so slight as to cause less shaking even 
than walking causes. Some doctors think that the 
shaking of the nerve centres, the brain and the 
spinal cord, is responsible at least for the nervous 
symptoms, which after the stomach symptoms 
(they also may be nervous) are the most striking. 
But the same objection holds again: there is often 
very little shaking of any part of the body. An- 
other theory is that there is congestion of the 
spinal cord, but no one explains why the spinal 
cord should be congested. 

A more plausible explanation is that the nausea 
is a, reflex symptom caused through the eyes by 
the constant irregular movements of everything. 
The most generally held theory today is that the 
trouble is owing to a disturbance of the fluid in 
the semicircular canals of the internal ear, for it 
is known that internal ear disease is often accom- 
panied with the symptoms of seasickness. But no 
one explains why movements of a ship, which are 
slow and even, should shake up fluid in the in- 
ternal ear more than jolting in a cart or gallop- 
ing on a horse shakes it. 

Just as there are no satisfactory theories of 
the nature of seasickness, so there is no certain 
cure for it. Many things, however, can be done 
by way of relief and even prevention, and some 
of them will be considered in another article. 
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THE JENKINS BABY 


‘9 HAVE only a minute to spare,” said Janice, 
running lightly up the steps of her Cousin 
Rachel’s piazza, “but I just had to have a 

glimpse of you and your enchanted garden. It’s 

the only place in the world I know where things 
seem really to rest. I shouldn’t believe it existed, 

I should be sure I were dreaming, except for the 

Jenkins baby across the way. I see the grand- 

father is on duty this afternoon. Don’t they ever 

stop jouncing that baby day or night?” 

Cousin Rachel did not glance toward the Jen- 
kins baby; she knew too well without looking. 
“I’m not in a position to speak concerning the 
nights,” she responded, “but I am sure about 
the days. That baby carriage is jounced or rocked 
or jiggled or swung every moment from the time 
it is put out after breakfast till it is taken in 
after dark—-with brief intervals of course when 
the little midget is carried into the house.” 

“T don’t know anything about babies,” Janice 
remarked meditatively, “except what I’ve seen of 
Helen’s, but little Helen is left so still, and when 
she’s awake she does her own jouncing and makes 
a great game of it. It is so much better than 
being jounced!” 

“Exactly,” Cousin Rachel agreed. 

Janice flashed about. “Nobody,” she declared, 
“may say ‘exactly’ in that tone without explain- 
ing. Why ‘exactly’?” 

“I was merely agreeing with you,” Cousin 
Rachel asserted innocently. 

“That is precisely what you were not doing,” 
Janice declared. “Not underneath, I mean. Now 
precisely what are you insinuating?” 

“I was only wondering whether the Jenkins 
baby will still want to be jiggled when she grows 
up,—have something done to her every minute, 
—or whether she’ll learn that much of the best 
of life can come only in quiet times, and that the 
gift of creating your own adventures makes living 
a hundredfold more wonderful than going round 
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and round in a perpetual whirl of doing and do- 
ing, and getting nowhere in the end?” 

“Is that all?” Janice asked politely. “I’m 
afraid my time is up, dear. Wasn’t it sweet of me 
to open the door for ‘you so nicely?” And with a 
flirt of white she was gone like a butterfly. 

Cousin Rachel smiled and sighed. Over at the 
Jenkinses’ the youngest aunt had come out ta, re- 
lieve the grandfather. She opened a magazine and 
propped it against her knee with one hand; with 
the other she began jouncing the carriage. 
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NOT QUITE AN ADVENTURE 


HE more diamonds, the less adventure.” 

The words are those of Mr. William J, 

La Varre, Jr., who returned not long ago 
from British Guiana with diamonds in his 
pockets and with disappointment in his heart— 
for he had gone forth principally for the sake 
of adventure. But Mr. La Varre is sanguine. He 
is still hopeful, he says in the World’s Work, 
that adventure may be waiting for him round 
the corner—adventure with more genuine thrills 
than this incident that he tells furnished: 

The nearest I have ever come to catching up 
with adventure was just over the boundary in 
Venezuela when I sought the hospitality of a 
night at the cabin of a Spanish ranchero in the 
mountains. He provided me with food and shel- 
ter, and by showing him a letter of recom- 
mendation from the president of his country I 
tried to convince him that I was conferring as 
much distinction on him as he was conferring 
kindness on me. Then I discovered that my host 
was a revolutionist, one of the president’s bit- 
terest enemies! 

He did not withdraw his hospitality, how- 
ever; so I swung my hammock on his porch and 
was about to drop off to sleep when I overheard 
him and a companion talking in low tones. Their 
concluding remark in Spanish was: “We won’t 
kill him till morning.” 

I spent an almost sleepless night with my 
revolver thrust into the breast of my shirt and 
with one eye always half open for trouble. In 
the gray of dawn I saw a form emerge from the 
house, carrying a glittering rifle. I carefully got 
my pistol ready for action and kept it trained 
on the fellow without shifting my position in 
the hammock. 

He advanced to the edge of the porch, turned 
his back to me, aimed and fired. Instantly loud 
squeals resounded from the brush, and to my 
immense relief I learned that the discussion 
of the night before had referred, not to me, 
but to a pig that was to be slaughtered for my 
breakfast! 
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MYSTIC ADDRESSES 


OULD you become an immigration in- 

spector? Then you must have a good 

eye and a better ear. The immigration 
authorities—so we learn from Mr. Feri Felix 
Weiss’s book The Sieve—exert every talent to 
decipher the strange address slips that the fright- 
ened newcomers treasure so carefully. The work 
requires the sharpest of wits, in fact almost a 
sixth sense. 

When you know that the immigrant intends to 
go farming, says Mr. Weiss, it is not difficult to 
translate “Linkinger, No-brass-key” as “Lincoln, 
Nebraska.” “Bx63, Selner la He N. g. U. 0 S 
Amerkha” is not so easy, but it simply means 
“Box 63, Schenectady, N. Y., U. S. A.” “No.- 
du-g-hi-tair massa” means “North Dighton, 
Mass.” “Tea-Ticket” stands, quite naturally, for 
“Titicut” in Massachusetts. 

It is evident that the aliens adopt a phonetic 
method of spelling. “Gene-vood Szekenevno No. 
5508 Pillsburs” is a good example. What can it 
mean? Why, simply “Mr. Gene Wood, No. 5508 
Second Avenue, Pittsburgh.” It takes a good eye 
and a better ear! The eye, for example, will see 
that “Noinette Street” should be “Minot” Street 
in Boston; whereas the ear will tell the inspector 
by the jingle that “Neihork, Mygers’’ is really 
“Newark, New Jersey.” But every faculty must 
be called into play in reading ‘“Jelowe Stone, La., 
Va. Gette., Con. Wis. Nordamrika.” Of course it 
means “Yellowstone, Lafayette County, Wiscon- 
sin, North America”—but how misleading with 
Louisiana, Virginia, Connecticut and Wisconsin 
all abbreviated and all in line! 
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A NEW ELEMENT 
Te teacher was piloting a class in general 


science through one of the early lessons in ° 


the textbook. 

“What were the four elements,’ she asked, 
“into which the ancients divided all natural ob- 
jects? William, you may answer.” 

“Earth,” began William slowly. “Earth—and 
—and—air; let’s see, there was earth and air 
and—water, and—and-—” 

“Well, well,” said the teacher briskly, “what 
causes more accidents than anything else?” 

“Automobiles,” cried William, grateful for the 
teacher’s help. ; 
eg? 

IT MUST HAVE BEEN “’E” 


SEE in a local newspaper, writes a corre- 

spondent of the Boston Transcript, that a 

Mr. Vowell has just died. Let us be thankful 
that it was neither “u” nor “i.” 





FREE 


A Vitalic Bike Cap 
to boys who will 
write for it. 


“Why Don’t You 
Use Vitalics?” 


‘“‘Mine are Six Years Old’ 


Boys tell us how their Vitalics resist punctures, 
and wear and wear for years. Stand the hard 
use that only boys know how to give tires. 
Their letters are the best evidence we have 


of Vitalic quality. 


Such records of service and long lasting quali- 
ties are the kind of proofs that count most 
with buyers of tires. 


And when such makers as Excelsior, Iver 
Johnson and others specify only Vitalics as 
standard equipment for their finest bicycles, 
is it any wonder that boys for years have 
preferred them. 


For real endurance no tires equal Vitalics. 
“Tougher than Elephant Hide” is a slogan that 
thousands of boys have proven for themselves. 


Whether it is on the new bicycle, or for the 
old—insist on Vitalics. 


Continental Rubber Works # 
1974 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. ‘ 


VITALIC@ 


Bicycle Tire 
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“ TOUGHER THAN ELEPHANT HIDE ” 





Boys, tell your father or big brother that he can now get Vitalic Cords for 
his automobile with the same “Tougher than Elephant Hide”’ quality. 
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The Safe Bat 
for Boys, Too 


Famous Sluggers like Ty Cobb owe 
ago learned what bat they could ounes 
on. It’s the safe bat for boys, too 

this letter from a boy: 


Maryville, Kansas, April 7, 1923. 
Dear Sir. Last Monday was my 
* birthday. I received one of your 
bats and think it’s a fine one. 
Today we tan Ae the neighbor’s 
i —4 team. We beat6to2. Iknocked 

two home runs. I am proud of it. 





J} Other boys don’t know what they 
{ | are —— if Uw don’t have a 
| Louisville SLU! 

> Yours truly, 


| FRANK S. SCHMIDT. 


FREE BOOK 


133. on Batting 


i 

| 
‘| ay: Now ready—“‘The Winning Punch”— 
4 Tells how Famous Sluggers line ’em 
i out. Get your free copy where you 
| buy your Louisville SLUGGER bats or 
t j write a postal card to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
751 S. Preston St. Louisville, Ky. 
Ask the Bat Boy—He Knows 
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The picture shows 
No. 40TCJ T 
Cobb Autograp 
Model for boys 
—1 The same desi, 
Cobb has used for 
18 years except in 
a smaller size. 32 





























































































































Celebrate “4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Get this Assortment Safe and Sane 
of FIREWORKS Only $2 sithinthetav 















OYS! this outfit is 
ms. especially to enable 
you to celebrate a real 4th of 
July. This wonderful assort- 
ment (worth $3.00 at any retail 
Store) meets all requirements of law 
governing sale of fireworks. Consists 
of 2 large 43-ft. paper balloons, 5 

packs fire-crackers, 2 colored fire 
torches, 6 Roman cae, 12 Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early 
50 Jap torpedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 


riser bomb, 
pieces night fireworks, 40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 
12 sun of a gun, 12 grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes 


in grass, 12 crazy crackers rer and pun com- 
plete in a neat wood box. A day's fun for the whole 
family. You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality 
and price. Express is slow so order now—don’t wait. 
Fireworks cannot be mailed. Name your express office. 
Remittance must accompany order. We ship same day. 


Our booklet of celebration goods free. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO. 
1800 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
















Fits the hand and helps you to 
throw big wide curves. Get this 
baseball curver and startle the 
other boys by making the ball 
take surprising shoots. By mail 

10c, 3 for 25c with catalog of novelties. 
UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 1040, Stamford, Conn, 














Wrestling Book FREE 


es wenn. self- defense, ui-Jitsu 
eat athlete. ave a phy- 
a cnestal Jessons ape by wos world’s 


sique que that all rey 
iq 


ons Farmer © 
s guarente ord on one = ere 

tunity. Maite today for free book. State age 
farmer Burns School, A250 Railway Bide.,.Omaha. Neb. 











HOC ONON 


WHEN A BAMBOO FOREST BURNS 


Pirie wi a roaring, booming forest fire run- 
ning with the speed of a flaming prairie, 
writes a contributor, and you will have a 
fair idea of what a bamboo forest is like when 
it burns. Bamboo, a kind of grass, has swaying 
stems that reach one hundred and even one hun- 
dred and fifty feet into the air. 

In Cambodia, where the bamboo groves along 
the rivers are as widespread as a northern for- 
est, it is not unusual for fires to sweep all before 
them for many miles. If the summer has been 
dry, the bamboo turns sere and becomes as in- 
flammable as any light grass; and careless 
woodsmen are not needed to supply the spark, 
for the bamboo can kindle itself. The wind may 
set two dry stalks swaying, and one may rub 
against the other long enough to cause a spark; 
then the long dry leaves feed the flame. It is 
known that many fires originate in that way. 

As soon as a flame in the bamboo has crept to 
the level of the tossing tips it spreads like wild- 
fire. Observers say that some fires have moved 
forward at the rate of more than a mile a minute. 
Seen from below, a bamboo fire makes you think 
for a moment that the sky has burst into flame 
Fortunately, the fire passes high overhead at the 
tops of the bamboos and serves as a warning 
to the traveler who may be making his way 
along some watercourse. The fire in the bamboo 
trunks moves more slowly; and if you are un- 
able to escape you may have time to sink your 
boat and throw up wet herbage and clay against 
the bank of the stream to provide shelter until 
the blast has gone by. 

The stalks of the bamboo are frequently more 
than a foot thick, and near the ground the joints 
are close together. Each section is a tightly sealed 
chamber filled with air; the partitions between 
the cavities are singularly tough; and the outside 
rind of the stalks is almost as hard as flint. When 
the fire sweeps onward it suddenly heats the air 
in the stalks to a high temperature, and the 
moisture that may be inside turns to steam. Then 
the bamboos burst with loud, almost deafening 
discharges. Sometimes the force of an explosion 
near the roots is so great as to shoot the stalk 
like a javelin high into the air, where it flashes 
into flame and the wind carries it to the neigh- 
boring stalks. The bursting of the smaller joints 
is like the noise of rifles and machine guns. 


ee 
A LETTER TO THE PRINCESS 


\ K ] HILE looking over some old magazines 
recently a small boy in Minnesota came 
upon the picture of a little Roumanian 

princess; it pleased him so much that he im- 

mediately implored his mother to let him write 

to the little girl. 

The mother tried to discourage her son at 
first. She reminded him that the magazine was 
more than two years old and said that, even if 
the princess should receive his letter, she prob- 
ably would not answer it. But the boy was 
persistent, and finallyshis mother gave her con- 
sent—on condition that he would do his very 
best. 

For three weeks he worked at intervals on 
the letter, for it is not easy to compose a 
fitting letter to a princess. At last, satisfied with 
- efforts, he dropped the message into the mail 

OX. 

During the weeks that followed some of his 
playmates who had heard of the episode teased 
him about it at every opportunity. But the little 
boy said nothing; he had faith. He was content 
to wait. 

One day a letter adorned with the royal 
coat of arms arrived from Roumania. Inclosed 
was a photograph of the princess! Moreover, 
she told her little American correspondent of 
her life in the royal palace and said how much 
she appreciated his letter. 

The little boy was a proud boy indeed and 
lost no time in telling his teasing companions. 
He must have said some very nice things in his 
letter. We wonder what they were. 
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JUST BECAUSE HE WAS BLACK 


HAD never noticed, writes a contributor, that 

hens sometimes prefer chickens of their own 

color until one summer when we had a white 
hen running at large with a flock of small 
chicks, most of which were light, but one of 
which was black. For two or three days I was 
disturbed by hearing occasionally a pitiful cry 
from one of the little ones. By watching them 
closely I was finally able to discover the cause. 
Whenever the black chick came near his mother 
she would give him a cruel peck; to all the 
others she was properly devoted, but apparently 
she did not like his complexion. 

I was in real distress over the situation until 
I remembered having recently heard a hen cluck- 
ing as if she were broody; and by a pleasant 
coincidence she was black. Probably she was 
eager enough for offspring to adopt one of any 
color; at all events she welcomed most tenderly 
the unhappy waif that I presented her with. 

To allow a hen to spend weeks in raising one 
chicken was bad business management, but the 
pleasure I derived from seeing the once per- 
secuted little creature happy under the fostering 
care of a kind mother made it one of the most 
satisfactory investments of my farm life. 
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Drawing by Norman Rockwell 


‘My idea of shoes!” 


“Nix on leather for summer. When a fellow gets 
too old to go barefoot, he wants to do the next 
best thing. 

“The folks call them sneakers—sneakers are 
what Dad wore when he was a kid—they didn’t 
make canvas shoes then as they do now. 

“The advertisements call them cool 


and comfortable. | suppose that means 
free and easy on the feet. 





“Watch my smoke when | get into 
these Hood Shoes. They don’t cramp 


a fellow’s style when he’s in action. 


“Let the lads on the other team cry, ‘Slips don’t 
count!’ Slips don’t count against our score for our 


fellows all wear Hood Shoes. 


“I don’t get called down any more 
for being noisy and scratching the 
floors. And Dad says that Hood Shoes 
are easy on the pocketbook, too!” 


Write for the free Hood Canvas 
Footwear Buying Guide. 











Hood Rubber Products Company, Inc. 
Watertown, 











